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Icml »I . ktinllivf thco’icft «»f viH-iely 
K'cniitc. m Ihc iirti.u1 wvjcp u| hi.v 

:L(i:ily\ii. >itii|iK snhiUincd into 
'VsIoiik ;in:il>Ms . even they can be 
made (■» work uniic el ficiently, 
gi. mted De Action *. m.iiyiicat kcli- 

iin|iie . 

'this i-. feall'. (eeliritilogie.il ctm- 
tiill.mcv gone in.ul vvh i lever the 
o.i u .e :i eo nl Tool to (Isii will clciriy 
hel|) it ilmn* I ceh no logical .iii:ily. ; «s 
a if Hunc fm [he buying, whether 
you arc the " hliiulncv. onlii'.irv " oi 
the " voulli mowoMieiU voiir at! i vi- 
be-. tali he .Hlaly-esl. .iiiil void 'uni- 
mei .Kill pfolil- i nijii iiv'w'tl Sueli arc 
ihe piomi'.eml teetit<o!ogieal ueulial- 
ii\. Yet ll)i% Mi l-ixu " view <»l the 
workl lu'uorc-. the tael that one ot the 
m.ilio eh illi-uge-. po. Cii hy Ihe 
" % • i ii C 1 1 ui.nerneril ( J )> oiehoil’i 
I ' In .i *-.* i i. pieeiwU 1" 'hi. i.:-.tini» 
I- • *!,..■ I ii.-uii ilitv Tfie mokemenf 

if l-l. 'Ill, !>JV .il UlilS«l, Jil -I ll ’ 
:u. e :cUinolo. , ,i..il io iiujuil itulM i» 
i f mil O 1 . 1 . onion. jin.- o . -vivtv 

IV lli .il ■ r I . 


Qm.e iji.nl 1 1 . .«< lilt • !*i ■ i-U ik'iut 
i ‘i>u iie-n .i.i'i .'.llil ill' 
i.,ii-.'> i. in ilh. ue. \ e mi, ivell th: 

. [7i i a ‘ oi >i i-_ li ; 1 1" - 1 iii il'. •■:. 'i.i 
1 1 ‘vJi.'ii .»Hei • II .1 in i-i.'l t.io he 
.lei vl.'j-.ei V.lno't. *.i lie * i .tillable 

ji.tr nuclei . .tie led m, to, evei yllung 
iio:n the n»e and fall of fSew l: ug- 

l.iiid .sinne-ni.iioiit to lio.piLil 
i nan. i yon lent and the <L\.i> of ‘he 
city, we may question whether ihc 
general lyatom has not become io 
general ui to t*e operationally mean* 
uigle^i or phik^ophieally o'ioic In 
recent \e.ir, there lias been a re- 
« ne rye nee of old Iheorie. coneern- 
my “isnieigenl pr.ipcrtiei " and 
“ holi'ili?: Aydism.-*” in the natural 
icicfleci. partly a» a reaction to tho 
>iuece"e> of reduet ionium. CipeciaUy 
Lu contemporary molceular biology. 
One exponent of tho.se view*, for ex- 
ample. i> D.iVni Bohm. whose " iiolo- 
cjolte*' model ii given in one chap- 
ter of 7 he Social Impact of Modem 
Biology. Dr Schon\ philosophical 
antecodenU lie in lhi4 debale. and 
it U yet one further weakness of his 
book that he doe? not show the 
.%!i£hted; seif-eoDiCiomne%i about it- 

The fir-i! throe of these books are 
written in ntiocious Englid). Good- 
ness knows, the subject is difficult 
enough, but Goethe's dictum that an 
improvement in style is an improve- 
ment in thought should be chiselled 
into the authors* desks. Thus Dr de. 
Bono, writing on technology, is 
energetic to tlic point of being fra- . 
retie ; not unlike, in fact, a television ' 
conimerciul. With boy UK honesty, 
be shyly admits to not knowing what 

tochnolngi- really means it is t9» . 
•othor chap's vrord. Then he tosses;- 
off a wries ;bf dynarnic jiofinilloiis . 

. uitid prop wit ions: “technology Is the .•:• 
grammar ‘ of tho fiilme':, “legh- ! 

• riotogy U un improisiiio Wthef^ ftiiih a ; ■, 
:dofjaition ”, “ tc&hn^lpgy is row wo'-'. *• 
,ma|or pourco of change?ln; society *’ , 
Tedmology. wc foot, hftifr mesmef- 
'fied. is like happinais— ij. ’• is how ; 
i e®s^ hftped.' . . ; 

i * Sif Frederick; WartiW’a . «saV‘ it\ ■ . 
iTtetinofo'gy Today qliikw a rAritil* 
dlffcrcot rote, ’tlho.voice is that 4l 
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Dr Schon'.s thesfe ii relatively action of two individual, to the operations research , terns in :i ly.si.- . 
straightforward. Hi< untLiled prem broadest of social movements of and cybernetics. Su obvious does thi* 

ise is that it is possible to analyse any dh«ngc, according hi. tcchniqueA proposition appear to him thil he 

social phenomenon, from .tho in lefj- which are a grandiose vei*»ioii of docs nol even feel it necoss ary to dc-' 
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to i he dir ill overstatements of tech- 
nulogy'x l*RO men. Uni ii is perhaps 
WilNrim Gunslnn and Colin Leices- 
ter who articulate must clearly flic 
technocratic ideology which rims 
throughout iliis honk. Dr Gnnsion 
400*; resislanve to technology as fim- 
<liMiien tally irraiion.il: he makes no 
distinction, lor example, between 
resistance to the. railways, to fluori- 
dation. to the London motorway box 
or to moving to a new town. For 
Dr Ciunsion all new technologies a re 
harbingers of progress and should 
be embraced. However, his tliagno- 


tion should be for. And nowhere 
do Dr de Bonn and his colleagues 
ask what technology should be for. 
That their conclusion, like that of 


to a solid account of just what the 
key developments of molecular 
biology have been in the past two 
decades (there is of course more to 


the niche type of contemporary rc- 
tl lie lion ism. 

For Dr Edwards, us for others 
whose biology is more closely eon- 
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hallmark of empiricist ideology. Hayes, Pollock, Humphrey, and 
At least Dean Schooler tries. He Galston arc ccitaiuly authoritative 
knows what I he- issues ought to be: enough at something like Scientific 


in the test-tube to help conquer the 
infertility of some females? Of 
course. Dr Edwards concludes in a 


FRANKLIN REID GANNON: 
The British Press mid Germany 


on research . jnc ihius 

■Sr? sr : ° xford 

I.g«bly As a resuli, the less said ing |o discover what .is going on. and it~under this balsa-wood moral overS 7/ "‘ P 7 - 

abou l Science, Scientists, tanl Public ihey certainly are not hclocd bv a burden vm i... • ®' e 5 l ‘- t - hnological W 1 fimeasement have bet 

« rf why ptoplc in Britain, at any Policy .he baler, concerning either paucity of tifaeranrs, the dirt gray L assumption! ■ ■ ■*' ™ G ° fmaa 

f’ ,0 . d ° S ° isdd ,'* ht - slylc or c0 " lem ' Be S innine will, an type on pale grey paper, and strange own acceplance 

luily non-.SA.ien tdic, stemming he appetite- whetting discussion between Jittie discussion* M if i»nrh .xh..« u.m ! ; —cwinc peacef : 9Da in 

“*■ " large, y from a .rai. in the Barherini and Galileo concerning ter lil« TStaLi'JSSS' tt- t A ™ ° f ^ 

modern British Character th.it resists the conditions in which scientists posium. One has the impression that to continue 

any change, even one seeming to should conceal knowledge, in one the editor and oubfishare wpw n «t tb\ B r , . , s . 

br Fa 8 iiif inV'c 01111 ! bCn ° fi V' ■ ■ mif [ fh I,OP h y CihaP - Cr WC - are qi! ‘ le certain wha t. sort of book they genuify— EdwardsiSi °js * Monodism uscfur'm^T' 00 °f’ his'sludyMr Gannon 'has 

Fault in Dr Gimston * analysis is through normative ulopiam were producing. with a human face that of thc worth* ° 50m ^4u^,i the British press to be the Lon- 

further shaken when we examine Ins to the empiricists, lo arrive at a seem- The divisions that emerged within doctor temocrine ,I n v dlscont « m with sdenct. Jon newspapers of lhal time plus 

examplas 0 f corporations and gov- tngly endless wedge of conventional ihe scientific community .-ft the con- humanity P 8 ‘ h wan, s to start at the kps'TA* Mum-hewr Guardian. H\s argu- 

ernmenlul agencies achieving the wisdom about the social control of fercncc, carefuHv analvLd in -nl V ' , u „ lcarn what the furore is A lt ! enl } hat 10 have ,nd “ d ,“ 1 ,he P 1 ?’ 

aUt-tll-hurhiVCl l<>l jhl nf lnl>tim\lni<:<... I seiem-.. a,.Iv . ! . . y . analysed m open- The real challenno comes else, here i s certainly th c V1lk ‘ al newspapers and the periodi 


/ til i 

lasement have become boring. 
Franklin Reid Gannon's 


quiic ignores German and Arih i t Alihough Franklin Reid Gannons 

implicit in his sinister calculation „f L' o[ reference cause him lo go 

of this role, radiation dKiTfc S ®* r mu *? h ff f* t old 8 T ld ** 

live norm. „f .,.^1!“ «* again. his book » wtkomt in 



Jl ex t-to -highest level of (cohnologicu. 
development, the stage of " informed 
enthusiasm ”, A Msi which includes 
Rolls-Royce, Naha mid the US 
Air Force looks, in the light of fairly 
recent Whitehall and Washington 
decisions and very recent revelations, 
ns if it will never reuch DrGunston's 
highest stage, than of "informed 
unconcern ", In the rase of the US 
Air Force and its computer-con- 
trolled air-war in Vietnam— and 
indeed thc whole McNamara think- 
tunk style— it looks less like tech- 
nocracy and more like old- fashioned 
nnd distinctly dirty power politics. 

Dr Leicester puts his trust in tho 
supremacy of facts for the evalua- 
tion of social policy. Ethics, as he 


science, only enlivened by rather 
good quotations from more interest- 
ing authors than Professor Schooler, 
such ns Kenneth Boulding. 


group of younger, more radical 
scheiivtists— Jon Beckwith, Joseph 

Hancock, Steven and Hilary Rose, 
and Robert Young— on the other. 
Professor Bronowski pleads vul- 
garly, and Professor Monod magis- 
terially, in (ones echoing his recent 
Le hasant ei ia ndeessilt [TLS. May 
28, 1971), for a return to ” pure ” 
science. In a sense, Professor 
Monod’s vision- is thc Ariel-ideal to- 
.. . - . - war ds which ihe Caliban-likc Schon 

Society for Social Responsibility in and de Bono strive on a lower plane. 
Science last November as an attempt For Professor Monod. religion 


To see the real issues which ore 
raised by the development of science 
and technology and their social con- 
texts, it is necessary to turn to The 
Social Impact of Mtulern Biology 
and The Social Responsibility of the 
Scientist. Both arc collections of 
essays originally given as lectures. 
Watson Fuller's collection is the 
published version of a three-day 
conference organized by the British 


. , , . - - -- ms real cnauengo comes else- here s certamii, .« iviucbi ncwspa|ji.-r.s «uu mi- pcnoui- 

Ing nnd closing chapters by Maurice where. Dr Beckwith himself the Wat*™ c » < cab would have made his book too 

Wilkins, are best typified by the posi- centre of a ooS storm m , ******** cumbersome can be accepted. He 

tion adopted by Jacques Monod scientific f ^ " I ^ u * red rc a<^ n 8 for gradoatii was concerned to analyse each news- 

Jacob Bronowski nnd R r tin! nc teacup following hts isola- and undergraduates, Dr ? paper’s attitude at each stage of the 

Edwards on fh* w h | R ‘ j 0, 1 °/ !ac °P eron fi^ ne . paimi should be In Ihe schools it driu t0 war - Wh(:llicr un (admittedly 

. . on Lhe one hand and a out that since science cannot be that ihe auetfiont mb’? ^ unpracliwl) analysis of the whole of 

divorced from the social context in asked ' lhc 1 \ rilistl P rcss w°uld not have 

which it is performed, science mu<t * . i my „ ■ flnc 2 l cnndtlMon is 

u. ^ mu ' ,c ■ another matter. Newspapers away 

ither against or for the people. What about the amwrcL^ 1 ”. *! ,e ca P i,al hatl u simpler, less 
Dr Young and the Roses hike the n r n r , . n _ -^Mpliistieated attitude to the problem 
argument further, Young in the con- P f Hitler. That they were less fully 

text of nineteenth-century bioloav ii?" pr “f nts niuc " wr om^ informed may have made their views 

thc Roses in an attack on whir iu The problem, as MrGpoJr ; ; k« evidential. It did enable some of 

characterize 1 L thi ^nryrh - ot ^ ou '- “ «“. — “ ** SU aSS“ -™’ re <*■* 

neutrality of twcnlietth-cenlury 
science. For them, even the internal 
content of science is value-laden, and 
to some extent Ideologically determ- 
ined. Between this and Professor 
Monod's view of .science there is a 




just something about which people 
disagree. As an example of the 
beneficial use of fuels to evaluate 
policy, he cites the Report of the 
Robbins Committee on Higher 
Education, with, its six massive and 
wcll-documenlcd appendixes. Yet 
after all the subsequent years of 
criticism. Dr Leicester is still unable 
to see Ihe -fatal flaw in die Robbins 
Report and, for that matter, in the 
Robbins mismanagement of the LSE 
affair. Nowhere does the Robbins 
Committee ask what higher educa- 


raised by recent developments all erased to exist outside .science, 
in biology, from genetic engineering He produces a new supreme ethic’ 
to biological warfare; Martin that of the objectivity of science.' 
Brown's collection derives from a Centre human life on this, he argues 
lecture course organized by the bio- and the problem of value wHl be 
chemist Joe Ncilnnds for students at resolved. 

Berkeley, California. The editors in many ways -he is the last of 
and publishers of both collections the great positivists and progressive*, 
have done a useful job in getting the Science is progress and cannot be 
books out so quickly. stopped, fall the dice where t hey wil ! 

The issues raised by the two books **'' ' y 


are similar but do not overlap. A 
substantia! proportion of The Social 
Impact of Modem Biology -is devoted 


Whatever the quagmires into which 
this pursuit may -lead us, to Profes- 
sor Monod it is not a will-o'-the- 
wisp but a true pilot light. This Is 


bridge. 

* + + 

'The Social Responsibility of the 
Scientist does not try to make so 
fundamental a philosophical chal- 
lenge, and for that reason is a more 
even book, Martin Brown has col- 
lected a parade of distinguished 
American scientists lo catalogue the 
failings of the system. No one here 
has *• balanced” n Watson against 
a Bcck-with, for example: all the 


"“‘i ia nit irccu iii asmt* j r 

question: he points out ikFv^ wn r r, ~ lt a 1 l1 wro pg- 

past thirty years. In the f.; duct of a crisis of the liberal 
politicians, faced with a :;- a wtKiencc is iustilied. He has 
lem, asked, " Js it possible 1 ^ access to the archives of The 
meant legally possible;!* (•uarilian as well as to 

mean phvsicalh possible ^ 01 ^ ,n ‘ mid his rcvula- 
nntch is indeed phytidu 

the need is to chow r. 7» t - Manchester r/wift/wii’s editor ,n 
which achieve desirable jf'] lho« years, and Voigt, the paper's 
technology be humane? dr ipkwutic correspondent, is fair to 
itself into a different que. r' 111 n,0n< H is also of absorbing 
society be humane? To J Th *l! crick Augustus 

lion neilher Ihe objfctivil;. ** * M "* Url "' 1 ' 

nor the technological iL'- 
Schon or de Bono p-v 


political journalist of the 1930s" was 
true so far as international affairs 
were concerned. Voigt was even 
more a political philosopher than he 
was a journalist. He saw farther and 
more dearly than any of his fellows. 
(Herbert Sidebotham was a sad con- 
trast.) Yet even so firm an anti-Nazi 
as Crozicr felt that his responsibilities 
as an editor required him to rein in 
Voigt at times. 

leaving on one side thc inanities 
of the first Lord Rothermere and the 
irresponsibility of Lord Beaverbrook. 
it is true there was a common strand 
running through the attitudes of most 
British newspapers towards Ger- 
many after the First World War. The 
Versailles Treaty troubled the Brit- 
ish conscience. French vindictive- 
ness heightened Lhe feeling of guilt. 
Thc collapse of the Weimar Repub- 
lic at first seemed to many the way 
to a fresh start. When the fresh 
start had gone manifestly wrong, 
vestiges of a desire for " fair play 
to Germany ” remained. Whether 
the economic factors, both news- 
paper and national, were as import- 
ant as Mr Gannon thinks in deciding 
editorial policies is doubtful. It may 
have been true of some newspapers 
that as the aim was to increase cir- 
culations. the new mass literate pub- 
lic, which preferred entertainment to 
information, had to be given what it 
wanted. Jt wanted to feel ‘‘secure 
nnd contented ” : 

In tin* case of Nazi Germany, the re- 
sult was that the popular press painted 
it in extreme and fantastic colours. 
The menace of the great military par- 
ades was |us| in the breathless reports 
of tlicjr scale and excitement. The slage- 
niaiiageniciit of the Nuremberg Parte f- 
hin seemed more interesting man thc 
speeches nuidc nt it. When a speech 
wax reported, it was given crisis head- 
lines; nut the crises lardy seemed to 
develop, and when they did. every effort 
wax made to underplay them. None 
of the popular papers, except the Daily 
Mail, actually supported or condoned 
Na/i Germany, but they were simi- 
larly reluctant *o exacerbate inter- 


answer. 
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Anatomical varieties 


contributors arc critical of " ihn sv« second ciiss ronwr "j* '= * wtr « chiaki ; 

. : me s>S- nucr. 60c. weMniom vs. Ihpj bj. . _ 

tem — by which is generally meant ^ ™“ in and France, Ihe Unruly 



Tlie European Community 
in Later Prehistory 

Studies in Honour of C. F. C. Uawkes 
EDITED BY JOHN BOARDMAN, M. A. 
BROWN AND T. G. E. POWELL This 
important collection of essays consists nf n 
closely-knit group of 5>ludics. and Inchicks 
contributions from continental scholars. The 
topics range from Ka incus; a further link 
between the Mycenaean and thc Greek 
worlds, ihrough Laic Bronze and Early Iron 
in the Valley of the Ebro to The Waldalgw- 
hemi Master, nnd Fire dogs in Iron Age Bri- 
-fiUn and beyond. ”Hic contributors are N. K. 
Saudars, A. M. Snodgrass, Sp. Marinates, A. 
Mozsollcfi. inn Bouzek, J, Maluquer de 
Motes, John' Boardman, G. Kossack, E. M. 
lope, T. G. & Powell, M. B. Marten, Stuart 
Piggoit; 9* X 7 jin., 309 pp., 33 pp. plates, 57 
line drawings £7. 


Ricardian Poetry 

w """' md 

()rL B p R J 0 ] V F i Uaw of Jesns College, 
Oxford. Considers the works of these four 

fls . r^resentalive of ihe first 
dear y defined period in English poetry. He 

' 6 ° f th ^ ir ‘ Ricardian ’ 

ataraoiensdcs, emphasizing in partial Jar the 
preponderance of narrative in their work 

wW ti IS r iv asicaI,iy iinheroic - often humorous, 
view ot life. frontispiece £1.75 


iri tho «ries Ideas and Forms 
in English Literature 

Voices of Melancholy 

Studies iii Literary Treatments of Melon- 
choly ui Renaissance England 

B | R tP G iFT9. BLLERT LYONS Department 

ShaS Shows how 

bhakespwro Milton, Robert Burton and 

ulSfnXSi ■ n<,,Ssa l K ? wri ‘lers transformed 
stereniyped images derived from the medie- 
val philosophical and medical tradition of 

^ and crc3{cd dramatic figures 
and vmd imagery. 6 PP . plates £3 


Ideas of Greatness 

Heroic Drama hi England 

v«a? t/ 1 ? WA JT^ tovfeuorat English . 
Yule University. This survey from the six- 

^nlh to the eighteenth eSlSy d£ri£ 

die ideal* of chivalry and the emergence of 
dr3ma as a sub-species distinct from 
tragedy. Among the playwrights whose work 
« examined are Davenaitt, Orrery, Dryden. 
Lee, Otway, Rowe and Addison. . £3 . 


Johnson : The Critical 
Heritage 

EDITED BY JAMES T. BOULTON I’ro- 

Nnnh, °i Engli f!‘ Umwitre, University of 
.^ overs the period from the 
J Anson’s poem London in 
S~\T the . fnnious essays in the enrly 1830s 
?n y ,h,H aCaU,! ' y - and Carijle. The Volume 

fS tlCl n 1and co ™ ne, « llom Among 
wners De Qumcey, Hazltf, Voltaire 
Colendge and Walpole. vonatre, 

for publication 20 August £5.50 

The English Mummers 
and their Plays 

Traces of Ancient Mystery 

ALAN BRODY Department of English 
College, New York . A work which 
4“ W j* of considerable interest to stu? 

Bmrfif ?. drftma as weH as f o^lore. Dr. 

“ concerned with the ritualistic 
2PE°* th ? M P Ia ya and his study is bated 
on manuscript material much of which has 
become available since E K ru 2 , 8 
great work on the English Folk' 

13pp. plates £3 

Livy 

feints 

phto ti.y, . 


group and social consciousness of 
the English. 

Similarly, when thc Englishman 
wishes to indicate that it is unwise 

— . - - --- to try to do what one cannot do. he 

might say "one should not bile off 

pn Oman, already the author of more than one can chew”. Thc 
'flme nineteen books, is a French- Frenchman, if he is able to speak 


Tnim 


Vision. £1.80. 


Understanding man ttho has spent most of hiis Jife 

Everyday Life ? !hi * country. He has often re- 

T „ , . — . u P on similarities and dif- 

Towaidx the Reconstruction n/-*- f ir6(V ... . _ ■ • 

- - that ex, st between Britain 


Knowledge . : uwtc “'"' l wl ” wl "* mem ana tnc suggestion mm wim 

BDJTED BY JACK D. DOUQL^-' " 4nc ® and between the British care one can learn how to bile off 
incut of Sociology, Ia « Frenoh. His deep, knowledge the right amount, thus remaining 


freely, will say simply, " il ne fuut 
pas essayer de peter plus haul que 
son derribre That is to say, that 
the Englishman conveys moral judg- 
ment and thc suggestion that with 


incni oj aociowgy, unw iu i » i».uwii. nia sir cp, Know icugc liic ngm ainvuni, mus itmaimug 

San Diego. ThlscoIlectioD their literature and languages experimental and believing that con- 

provides the first g ^m an ideally interesting -per- trol of the xvill is the basis of 

AIm 0 ? ffluS^KronW oSS £, t0 do fihis ' and even when he is morality. Tihe Frenchman on the 
K DenzS jack D Doilflt. &" 8 otJ **ne of comparing ojher hand. demonslrates his belief 
Peter Sul Peter R ^ nariona ’ dharacters, he that the human body is Lhe basis of 



Politics and 
Social Insight : :. ;: ' 

FRANCIS G. OAStL^J^ 
Politics, The Open .VttWfF 
of interest to. siudefltr 
social sciences. T 
sociology ahd'the dli 
elementary fbons of 
relatlonshtp between 
insight. .. • 


exipress 

Ifri rr- ®‘ ,nc e they are 

■»Sif. n - . m dlffcrenl t^rms. seem lo 

Kns/t lt “ r - in vilal - as P ects of 


senses nnd of the body more readily 
than Protestantism, which tends to 
look askance at Ahem. The French 



nccins himself with another part Naturally, one can object lo Di 
j! ' anatomy, “ ii .serro les fesscs (’hiari's analysis. It can be argued 


i e . y 0 motions which is a basic "il ddcrochc ses moivauA . «i «■> 
5jL Mr .English educational be maintained, too. that lhe, whole 
- othor hand, the operation is pointless; and. tha I 
f rmittn is concerned not widt national characteristics are not to bi’ 
r 25*?' but . a biological leased oiit by siiqh ; methods; Indeed 
kiviy ^ t in avoiding' a it- could b. argued Thai. lhe . most 

Euiihlr rolaxatibo ; ol - revealing aspect of, this game is that 

r ,ar tension. The Frenc*- it h so popular, among French 


V lhil . concerned ■■ ^ 

al h ot hi^ “ n .. ! h . jnks hlmsetr, . not- B 

we on ' Wom ’gest 

- l0 - l ^ e Well-known indi-. wra 


•M: 

' « 


what', writers andcaimmentators.; 
himself, not- But what is importnhL is Tp sug 1 
st that ; Df Chiarl is dpngerousjy 


sion of both the hrtglish arid Ihe 
French. Can it still be s:iid ih;it 
cricket is the English national game .’ 
Is the education -pruxidcJ by the pub- 
lic schools the same as it wa-. in the 
days ol the Empire? Do the Eng- 
lish prefer to be rti'cd by men of 
character rather than men of intel- 
lect, and is the English civic sense 
as great as it was ? We could all 
have u great deal to say about this, 
just as when Dr Chiari tells us that 
there is more scntimentaEity in Eng- 
land than there is in France, one is 
tempted lo refer him to the popular 
French weeklies, to the declarations 
made by French footballers and 
cyoMsts in their frequent moments of 
emotion, or even to The recent state- 
ment by the President that he hates 
having to say "no ". In other words, 
in this age of sociological observa- 
tion und analysis. Dr Ch'.wri'n rumi- 
nations ure perhaps more stimulating 
than convincing. It is not clear that 
he is familiar with thu young, afflu- 
ent, competitive, and intensely com- 
mercial society that now exists in 
France. Does he, one wonders, watch 
French television ? 

Milch the same could be said about 
the chapters in which he seeks lo 
compare the literature of Lhe two 
countries. From time Ixi time there 
are remarks which are most percep-, 
i.;ve; from time to tiflio there are 
. judgments which arc unacceptable. 
a$ when he writes: “The great re- 
volution. which had started in the 
name' of liberty, equality and frater- 
nity, was in tnc end taken over by 
.'he middle classes."’ But, often 
enough, Dr Chiari has not allowed 
himself enough space to examine (he 
-iitVQbteins in depth. . 

'■ .Thus, 6nt closes |bis short book, 
with seme disappointment, . But Hii. 
essence pf the disappointment is that 
br Cbi&ri bas not written more nod 
not .giyen-U' more examples of hi; 
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n.iliiiiul affair, l*i .ulojiti nt; .1 third 
|uiu towards it. Hmii i'i na nexa 1 1 > a<ul 
intellectually it wax unwise or iiiipdt- 
dMe lor tile llrilish Press in .id.ipi a 
strongly i-ritic;il line towards Nu/i Ger- 
many : the reiulei , did uut wain to 
read it. and the ■nicllcetiuls did mu 
want U* write it. 

This is partly true It is tml the 
whole picture. If u had been. Hiller 
would nut have inveighed attain si 
the British press as he did. ‘ The 
British newspapers may. with the 
British Government, have been 
"Hiller's ‘fall guys'" oxer the so- 
called crisis of May. I‘MS. 'Ihrough 
the years, restraint and moments of 
relief that what .seemed possible war 
had been averted did not remove a 
widespread distrust. There wax real 
and bitter antagonism to The 
Times'* policy. Il did not arise 
spontaneously. Amid the doubts, 
thc hesitations, thc fears. Ihe illusory 
fleeting hopes, a limdumental 
antagonism to Hiller was common lo 
many British newspapers and com- 
municated itself lo large sections of 
the British public. Prim:, facie, a 
case for similarities nf policy can be 
made out; below the surface the 
differences were great. 

Mr Gannon is on his strongest 
ground when noting the BriUsli 
press's " fundamental inability 10 
understand the potential depths of 
Nazi brutality ". This xxas true of 
the actual depths also. The .short- 
coming was part of the British 
character. Even after six years of 
war the revela lions of the horrors of 
lielscn uiul Buchciixvukl could he 
doubted and suspected of being pro- 
paganda. Had the reporting of 

Hitler's Germany from I'LL' on- 
wards been fill let. franker, more 
deeply probing nnd lo.xs concerned 
with hypothetical consequences, 
much of the leader- writing that i* 
justly deplored today would not have 
been possible. ’the fault of the 
Uriiisli presi lvtxseen the wars x\a* 
that some papers nn-conceixed. and 
others failed ill. the primal- duly 
of journalists. 


Pictorial Dictionary of 
Ancient Athens 


IOHN TRAVLOS 

Thc first comprehensive, systematic, illustrated survey ot 
the topography and architect it re of ancient Athens, covering 
thc entire period from 30U0 hi until ai> 300. Divided into 
80 alphabetical sections, the dictionary describes every 
important ancient site, building and monument in the city, 
as well as the related sculpt tire. The texts are illustrated 
with copious photographs, drawings, maps and plans. With 
721 illustrations, including 545 photographs and 176 
drawings. £25.00 September 6 

Vuillard 

JOHN RUSSELL 

Based on thc catalogue Tor an exhibition ol the artist's work 
to be held in Toronto in September this year, this book 
re-establishes Edouard Vuillard not merely as the most 
delectable of the 1 i nihilists', but also as a master of large- 
scale decorative painting. Juhn Russell's critical study is 
accompanied by seventeen contemporary texts by such dis- 
tinguished figures as Andre Clide. Maurice Denis and Paul 
Signac. With 225 ill list rations, IX iu colour. £3.95 
September 27 

Marino Marini 

8CULPTURE, PAINTING, DRAWING 

A. M. HAMMACHER 

Professor Hummuchcr. who col lain Tilled closely with Marini 
in the preparation of this hook, provides a perceptive survey 
of the career nf this great Italian sculptor and examines thc 
influences which have helped to form his art. Over three 
hundred illustrations display the exlraonlinary range of 
Marini's work as a draughtsman and painter as well as a 
sculptor. With 315 illustrations, including ft 3 liuml- rim u tiled 
colour plates. DL5D September I.V 

What Star is That ? 

ITHTR LANCASTER BROWN 

Peter Lancaster Drown, a frequent broadcaster and lecturer 
on astronomical topics, has wuueii an inxaluable guide to 
the night sky lor amateur siar-yu/er- at all lev eh nf skill. 
The book includes 7 double-page sky charts. 7X detail maps, 
and a pack of 15 colour transparencies .showing seasonal 
star-charts and some of the more sjvcLuoiilar objects which 
the astronomer can see. K3.5P .September ft 


Introduction to Art 

SAMM SINCLAIR BAKER AND NATALIE BAKER 

With 317 illustrations, including 128 iu udour. £3.95 
September 27 

A Concise History of French Painting 

EDWARD LUC! E-SMITH 

‘The World of An Library*. With 278 illustrations, 32 
in colour. Cloih £2.10. paper £1.25 September 20 

Trajan’s Column and the 
Dacian Wars 

LINO ROSSI 

Foreword by J. M.C. TOYNBEE 

‘Aspects of Greek and Roman Life". With 195 illustra- 
tions. 7 line drawings. 4 maps. £4.00 September 27 

Greek Burial Customs 

DONNA C. KURTZ nnd JOHN BOARDMAN 

‘ Aspects of Greek and Roman Life*. With 9f) illustrations, 
99 drawings, maps and plans. £3.50 September 13 

The Structure of Medieval Society 

I'HRIS’IOPHER BROOKE 

‘.Library of Medieval Civilization*. With III illustrations, 
15 in colour. Cloth £1.95. paper £1.00 September 27 

A Concise History of Italy 

PFfTKCiUNN " 

* Illustrated National Histories’. With 231 illustrations and 
4 maps. £2.$0 September 27 - 
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Herman Melville and his World 

•' i AY WH SON ALLEN 

' * Pictorial Biographies ’ With 130 ' il Id strut ions. £].9S 

. ' 'SeptemberSn i :i : • 
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Trouble in the pipeline 


FICTION 


GKORCfK \V. STOCKING: 

M It Idle IuijiI Oil 

4S5pp. Allen Lane The Penguin 
Press. £6.25. 

Tor economists who take the broad- 
est view the problem of the relation- 
ship between developed and under- 
developed countries is the most im- 
portant of our I imo. In .genera], the 
nature of the relationship is such 
that not only are the rich already 
provocatively rich as compared to 
the poor but the gap tends to get 
wider. The vision of Marx a century 
ago wltioh saw the capitalists grow- 
ing fewer and wealthier and the 
proletariat more numerous and more 
depressed is being realized in rela- 
tionships between nations after being 
disproved among social classes. 

One explanation commonly given 
of this phenomenon concerns the 
na-Uire of the commercial relation- 
ship. A rich man can do a belter deal 
llhun a poor man, because he cna 
alTord not to do a deal at all ; tho 
technologically advanced will have 
tho advantage of the less advanced, 
bee awe he can rf need be supply 
hiimscJif in an alternative way with 
whiiit the la-Ucr has to offer ; the more 
capital intensive product vviLl rise In 
price foster than the raw material, 
and so underdeveloped countries, 
which arc poor, technologically 
backward and have to offer raw 
materials, will suffer inferior and 
always worsening terms of trade. 

International conferences are 
arranged by (he United Nations to 
deal with this problem. If the con- 
sumption In developed countries of 
tea, coffee, chocolate, tobacco or 
sweets is to bo taxed. should not the 
proceeds go to the producers of the 
raw materials ? One way of correct- 
ing tho injustice of the market-place 
would bo to reallocate tax receipts ; 


hut in practice the governments are 
only a little more altruistic than the 
commercial entities, and the confer- 
ences do not get very far. 

The progressive pauperization of 
raw-mate rial-producing countries 

might seem to be a law of economics 
and loo strong to be resisted, were 
it not for the exception of those that 
produce petroleum. Some of these 
have moved, within a quarter of a 
century, from a state of abject 
poverty to one of having the highest 
per capita incomes in tho world, and 
tho reason is not hard to find. The 
demand for oil, in its scale and rate 
of growth, has been such that those 
engaged in the industry have been 
able to grow rich themselves, to pay 
the underdeveloped suppliers wcU 
and still leave with the consumer a 
large surplus. At any time in the 
past quarter of a century, ono may 
guess, it would have been possible 
to double the selling prico of oil pro- 
ducts without causing more than a 
temporary slackening in the growth 
of consumption. There is still no 
substitute in sight, no reduction in 
demand. The oil industry Is the 
world's jackpot, and all concerned 
with it have been and will continue 
to be handsomely rewarded. 

Middle East Oil is nit account of 
rein ( ions between oil companies, 
which have been the representatives 
of developed countries, and the 
underdeveloped countries in that part 
of the world which holds the greatest 
oil reserves. George W. Stocking 
has many of the more important qual- 
ifications for his lawk. He is n pro- 
fessional economist. He has worked 
In the Middle East and lie has served 
in the United Stales Government, 
inter alia a.s a consultant on oi<| and 
as an adviser in the field of collective 
bargaining with the domestic trade 
unions, a field that has certain points 
in common with the bargaining that 


goes on between oil companies end 
oil-producing states. Finally, he has 
worked in the industry. 

Tile oil industry is wealthy and its 
documentation is formidable. Profes- 
sor Slocking was fired to his task, 
which has involved long labours with 
these documents, by the experience of 
attending the Second Arab Petroleum 
Congress, held while he was a visit- 
ing professor at the American Uni- 
versity in Beirut in I960: 

My familiarity with the oil Industry 
covers a span of more than half a cen- 
tury intermittently as employee, stu- 
dent. author and government regulator. 
But 1 was unprepared for the hostility, 
bitterness and suspicions manifested by 
Congress spokesmen for the host coun- 
tries or the feeling of insecurity, un- 
certainly and resentment manifested by 
representatives of the oil industry. 

Since Professor Stocking com- 
pleted hi.s book, the oil-producing 
countries have gained o very large 
ImcFCtfo jn their revenues, after a 
confront a Non with the companies 
which had many people extremely 
frightened. This docs seem to have 
produced some improvement in the 
atmosphere; even in (Die ‘case of 
Iraq there are moves towards settle- 
ment of the backlog of unresolved 
disputes with the Iraq Petroleum 
Company. Bui one can already see 
signs that the goodwill, bought with 
so much cusJi, is temporary. Sus- 
picion and distrust linve been the 
ituunl concomitant of relations be- 
tween oil companies and producer 
slates, and it is to be feared that 
they will return. 

To .some extent, the causes arc 
to be found in history. Middle East 
Oil describes the main events in 
company/ government relationships 
from Pcroto's concession to William 
Knox d’Arcy in 1901 to negotia- 
tions with the Organization of Oil 


Do you know how 
much British farmers 
will benefit if we 
join the 

Common Market? 
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Are you, in fact, as informed as you should 
he of all the advantages and disadvantages 
of Britain’s entry into the EEC ? 

The final decision will soon be made. 

It will come after intensive debate in both 
Houses of Parliament and long discussions 
among private individuals. 

It will come after unequalled reporting 
and comment in The Times, established 
already as the newspaper with the fullest 
coverage of European affairs. 

The issue is immense and, in deciding your 
attitude. The Times will be indispensable. 

When The Times speaks, 
the world listens. 


Producing Slate* (OPEC) in the 
1960s. In this period i lie political 
relationship between the oil-produc- 
ing states and the developed coun- 
tries changed. Tho British Empire 
reached its zenith in 1919 with the 
acquisition of the mandate for Meso- 
potamia. At that lime Persia 
appeared, from Downing Street, to 
be the missing link in the connexion 
with India. “Wc cannot permit", 
Lewd Curzon minuted, “ the exis- 
tence between the frontiers of our 
Indian Empire . . . and those of out 
new Protectorate, of a hotbed of 
misrule, enemy intrigue, financial 
chaos and political disorder." 

When, a territory was, or might be 
expected to become, a part of the 
British Empire, the British oil com- 
panies negotiated concessions of a 
certain character in respect to extent, 
duration and financial conditions 
that would not be appropriate now ; 
the United States Government insis- 
ted that American oil companies 
should participate on (he same terms 
and the French Government did the 
same for its own interests. Some of 
the concessions negotiated in the cli- 
mate of those days remain to embar- 
rass company /government relations 
today. The companies base their 
case on the sanctity of contracts 
freely arrived at. Tbe governments 
do not admit that their predecessors 
who signed those contracts were free, 
and in view of the political changes 
it has had to be admitted that the 
terms of 1919 arc inappropriate to- 
day. For the most purl they have 
been scrapped, but the memory re- 
mains as an embarrassment— as is 
Hie precedent of contracts changed 
in response to political pressure. 

There is also the issue of sover- 
eignty. Lawyers have never been 
able to explain how sovereign 
powers can be subject to law. The 
United Nations has particularly re- 
cognized the "Permanent Sover- 
eignty over Natural Resources ". 
Any state may, by due processes of 
iLs own law, relieve itself of contrac- 
tual obligations that have ceased to 
be convenient to it. In the present 
year the Shah of Persia threatened 
to do precisely this, and the threat 
was efficacious. The oil companies 
did not challenge his right and they 
met his demands to avoid the em- 
barrassment of having to watch him 
exercising it. 

Shaky though it is, the pattern of 
contractual relationships is rained 
by both parties and it has stood up 
to some severe .storms. Again and 
Again Professor .Stocking has to 
describe intricate negotiation* be- 
tween experts which, after months 
and even years of legal discussion, 
blow up into political rows. Contracts 
have been repudiated, irreconcilable 
positions publicly taken up and aid 
invoked from Russia or China. Yet 
on so many occasions these explo- 
sions have settled down : the lawyers 
have gone back to the table and new 
contracts have been agreed. 

The resemblance of the relation- 
ship between oil companies and oil 
states to that between employers and 
trade unions consists in a mutual 
sense of expertise. To the outsider the 
values are not understandable. Why 
«hould a trade union contract repu- 
diated after five months cause so 
much offence, when they are regu- 
larly repudiated after ten? Why 
should a contract which the signa- 
tories bind themselves to honour for 
five years last longer than one appar- 
ently valid in perpetuity ? The par- 
ticipants understand the nuances and 
those outside can only hope that they 
business. A relationship 
h i .^d docs not, however, usu- 
ally Include the bitterness and depth 
of distrust that Professor Stocking 
and others have noticed between off 
companies and oil states. ; 

In. th^i Middle East itiere.are many 
coqiplica ting factors. ", The : Arab 
states have their own' domestic 
, PtpUan*. exacerbated , by the 1 pres- 
. sure of Israel. Geographically they He '. 

— .-*of tbcPak- A merl- 


in ib, mcc. but thev arc 
for looking 


Quite simply, ihc Middle J 
states are convinced that theyi i 
been underpaid for their product' 


The problems of purity 

citizen of the GDR— a chaniclci " to ism. visible nowhere muie readily 

whom we cannot apply a single one than in the abuse of language. In a 
qt the liUidaloiy words which mu situation hesel with .such difficulties, 
time and wc ourselves have quite it is not sui prising that both nnnra- 
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Dharma busters 


carefully u . s (UKISTV WON' : 


translated by C hristopher Middleton 
If5pp. Hutchinson. £1.75. 


Tin C to**/ f° r Christa T (the Ger- 
man original of which was reviewed 
many years, and thUha^Zf in ihc TLS «>r inly 24, 1969) is a 
that economists trained in the Eb « areh lhrou B h obscssivc memories. 

school, ns is Professor Stockin. * from a random array of /mages, 
diffioult to understand InSIV- antl even epiphanies the 
(cr on “ bl » 4* SSor, Christa s friend, attempts to 

ter on prices he notes that M * m ble a biography of the kind of 
bast oii is cheap to produce, fo insignificant yet remarkable person 
profits .on producing it have W «|unc gifts and idiosyncrasies, minor 
large. They arc bound to tragedies and simple achievements 
new producers, an increase in in. would not normally be recorded. U 
and falling prices. “ It is Dnlito' is a posthumous tribute, and this is 
he concludes, " that despite Ofii what may attract some readers and 
efforts, except for short ptrioiij vex others. For the tone of these 
downward trend of prices will u evocations ranges from reverential 
bo reversed." Other liberal tun hagiography to near-kitseh fas mem- 
mists have conic to the same cosi ones of a lost close friend can do), 
sion. It is the logic of the mil- After her own relentless quest for 
place, and market-oricnlated w, hcrwlf, Christa T ; , u victim of 
mists arc inhibited by ihcir tiir-; Iciikcrnia. left behind a series of 
from thinking what might t notes about Iter life, and these, 
achieved if there were to bti’ together with the narrator's mem- 
frccdom. ' 'ink*, reawaken the past. Yet the 

Put the matter another way. f (, 1 m, 1 ines ,,f , ( ' hr 4^ T-’* l' r «- 
i _ , if . j . at school during the Third Reich. 

Is an wscnnal fuc. and ^ Uct „ w ife ami 

for developed economies. It mijSn friend in East Germany, do not add 
priced considerably higher itu;i tip to the novel's raison d'etre. The 
is now before the altcrnitive5.it justification -- " because, it stems 
arc coal and nuclear power. bci" we need her — comes as a 

f- . fir ? Wr,h 1 ln “l 1 cow/| uf Christa T. partly in order to 

lion. There is a large comur; appreciate the wondrous quality of 
surplus . meaning that most Wc . for shc hai| wmii ft llg J r ., 

would pay more than the pa... child \ innocence in a calculating 
prices before they preferred tc. V „ n.risias concern with 
without. It is possible that tbe;-- -ft, difficulty of saying *l"‘ 
nonuxls of the Middle Cast. «b:i oilier with the narrator's under- 
also trained in the liberal w mniivaUai svinpaihy fur her. suggests 
would accept the logic of the:- Hut xhu reflects something of the 
ket economy if it were a«fV r#cniiul purity in all of us. Shc 
both side* and oil products^* thereby :ils 0 reseals the resentments 
at prices approximating tonu'T and the double-edged qualify of 
costa o.f production in the oav iiiKomprnnti-ing idealism. We 
of tho developed countries. B.:i need ChrKta it would seem, not 
fact nobody advocates this lb* f n ‘> as a guide to our better selves, 
companies from Rockefeller' t- tin u. i CJ ch ik ( >f Uu* need for 
onwards have recognized lbs* •' “lH'iniem to reality, 
restricted price competition <hri%i:i T.\ “dangerous wish for 
ruin the industry. 3 pare and terrible perfection" 


justiliably produced. Although one 
or two of them might suit her u 
little . . In endowing her heroine 
with these elusive characteristics. 
Christa Wolf bypasses the cliehds of 
her culture, but not its central con- 
cern. There is respect for such an 
individual ns Christa T. and yet an 
awareness of her faults. 

Christa's T.'s avowed fear of im- 
precision, of the inept ness of words, 
places a clear burden of responsi- 
bility upon the narrator— and, of 
course, the 'translator— of this work. 
Gestures of Sprachskepsis (because 
woods “do harm, the insidious 
harm of bypassing life”) arc tokens 
of a political dilemma, too; they 
heighten the old tensions between 
humanist and bureaucratic social- 


tor and translalor perforce compro- 
mise -more often than Christa T. 
herself. At limes the magic of hci 
personality i.s baldly stated rather 
than foil. Or the extent to which 
shc is bound 10 her particular region 
proves sheer ly untranslatable. Still, 
this is a remarkable novel, not 
merely because il deviates from the 
prescribed ideological pattern, a fact 
which ha* earned il an inflated repu- 
tation in the West and a difficult 
passage in the East, but because it 
respects the delicacy of individual 
p as on a lily despite threatening re- 
straints. Wc should be grateful to 
Christopher Middleton for bringing 
it to (he English public in such a 
sensitive and at time ingenious 
translation. 


Two for the road 


VIOLFITE Li:i>UC : 

Le Tnxl 

9‘)pp. Puris : Ciallimard. 
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The governments of ^ j 101 ' J r ^Hess youthful idealist 
i tin tries rely heavily on ,,acr a diseonlenlcd wife and 

non of oil products for thskrta 1 - 
and the consumers arc more zr a - - * 

corned about regularity of tit hr\ 1 1 frxAPtoV 
than about price. The Pf*-? * *L lldll 1. iJL/O id. 
stales nre entitled lo consider - - 

u higher price might be paid for:- G\ohikl cjahc ia .MARQl 
raw nisi tcrial. It is for them i- sj 0 n n | Vr i,^ ... , r . . 

limutc objcclivc of Potlcf “ Tr „ " ,1 

to their own coffers not mi}*-. r * ,n | Hied bv J. S. Bernstein 


In this brief and moving prose-poem 
Vi ole He Lcduc .shows that she is 
more versatile than many people 
thoughl. and by no mean, “ incap- 
able of seeing anything except in re- 
lationship lo herself". Shehas taken 
time off from writing the Ihiul 
vsdumc of -her auUdiiogi.iphv ■ 
which is to follow / a htiiurdc and 
Ln {••lie en tele- -In pn*duee this 
modern my Hi. a work of pure poetic 
imagination. 

The book is entiieln in dialogue, 
and dialogue of the mo-l elliptical 
nature. Giadtially the story emerges 
of ;iii adolescent hrolhu and sistei 
who have di-coveied then cla-. ie. 
eternal, o'.d-fndmmcd love tin each 
oilier and who decide lo spend one 
day, iind one day only, nuking Jove. 
They will not commit heroic suicide 
afterwards, but return to their 
adjoining rooms in their parents' flat 
and carry on their lives as before 

The magic of Violclte l.edne - 


of the profits of the contp^j- >typ. Cape. £ | .50. 
also n part of the tax 

-vr 

plus". The oil companies^ ^ tr “^« ll ^ c 0 N ° One 
mightily nnd complain . “5 1 ° ^ Colonel fails to come 

being squeezed out of the original was about a colonel 

but they should recogniw “J 1 JtiJ the fighting cock with which he 
are front men onjy. • ^ . «peJ to recoup his shattered for- 
arc m°re subsMUjI The misiranslulion (Amen- 

have'" S wh'A OW ^ CT n : ' 01 "* word 

so persistently that their ^l.Sceinio 
underpriced. \ - : E i L' n ‘°‘ l lr,v 1 ,:,llly -.' V ? 0 - aFlor 

1 1 fdvrv, ? om 8 10 get excited over a 
EJ^'tic fowl ? This und the gener- 
K/ wuodcii translation (when, in 


story of a collection which Ciaicia 
Marquez published in 1961. Big 
Mama is a kind of Botero monster 
whose death brings the Pope hurry- 
ing to her funeral, camping on his 
journey among the " tangled reeds 


u riling i-< « uclt that her sloiy create-* 
its own atmusplicic to such an extent 
that the reader is gently comlilioticd 
into accepting tbe grotesque way in 
which this sixlccii-ycar-okl brother 
and his foil rice n-\ ear-old .sister pre- 
pare tor. and live, their unique Jay oi 
love. They become incOM npail- 
a contemporary Uaplmis and ( liluc. 
Irisiau and boltle. Aucassin and 
Nicolclie. These nameless children, 
from a nameless background, rob 
i hci i Aunt Marie of Iki sapphire.' 
and emeralds and spend some of the 
pmeced* »n paying Cxiisc and 
I Vane, a woman and man from 
Hie pavements of Pjg.illc. lo 
iniliale them severally, over some 
tin vc mouths, into the all ol love. 
This in preparation lor " lo gland 
lour" when, with the rest ot Tank 
Marie’s i none;., they will bribe a t.i\i 
driver to convey iTicin. vulli di.rwn 
blinds and a hamper full ol cham- 
pagne. pate nnjfe and otliei exotic 
foinls. from one Paris landmark to 
another, while they make love in the 
hack of iris cub. 

(I works: it is touching and be- 
lievable -and only a poet will be 
able to translate it into English 


and the silerM bog.' which marked the 
boundary between the Roman Em- 
pire and the ranches of Big Mania ". 
This fantastic division of tile world 
is an amusing anticipation of One 
Hundred Years of Solitude. 


TKKKNC'K nilEKl.I.U : 

! ; n>ni Home In Ileureu 
2U»|»p. Macmillan. £i.K» 

From Home it t Heaven is Terence 
Wheeler's second novel and, like his 
first, The Conjumtimi. it lias an 
Indian selling-— Jaimer City, in the 
Northern Province, where there are 
"no houses, only .strongholds". Jn 
this daumingly respectable town, the 
most impregnable " fortress " is occu- 
pied by the MohorvvaK, mi extended 
family of merchants, insulated from 
the world by joint assets and tire 
traditional Hindu notion of dhanna. 
or family destiny. But tire influence 
of the modern world impinges all the 
same, as Ragluiiiath Mohorwal real- 
ises all loo clearly when lie returns 
from a courtroom in Delhi, where 
his younger brother 'I arkeshwar has 
been sentenced to prison for mis- 
appropriation of funds from a farm 
co-op owned by the family. In the 
face of this family dishonour, the 
el harm a cannot hold : Kagluii rath’s 
desperate sister, Dcvikn. is I omul 
si ee|)ing with the servants; lu>r clever 
lull defiant son. Mnkhnl, is Seen par- 
ticipating tn demon st ra lions outside 
the I amity residence ; .uul kaglnin- 
a Ill's favourite nephew, Arjun. an- 
nounces (hat he is leaving home lo 
go to Hombiiy and gel married 
Still more threaten inu to Ua;r- 
lum;i lli\ tradilioii;ilis| assumptions is 
the at rival, at ihc family's invtiaiion. 
of Doiku's oiwiimc htisbiind. lios- 
wami. who de veiled hci when 
Muk liul w:i« a baby t«i beemiie a 
M.irxi.l-oncnt:iiol I i.i veiling mvsiie. 
Over the years. Cio.vraiui Ir.is 
alliacted i pupuljii 1 1 >11* »v\ inc in lire 
region -much to Kaghunaih's dis 
gu»l. Now he i el in its u> set up a 
mvilit.iimn cenii.- m a lnuise iliev 


have set aside for this pm pose. 
Un glut n.i tli lias acquiesced unwil- 
lingly in the decision to .subsidize 
these dubious activities, which 
include the setting up of a utopian 
village community ncaiby. Now he 
is obliged lo watch while this 
"gratuitous guru" goes to work, 
sweeping away (quite literally) 
spiritual inertia in the family, albeit 
with varying degrees uf success. 
Eventually Arjun, torn between 
the lilt me lion of " norma!" married 
life in the city and the mystical 
exigencies of the guru, can stand the 
con fusion no longer and kills 
himself. 

Raghunaili now intervenes ; by 
joint dcci.sinii. lie and his brothers 
close the meditation centre and cut 
oflf Goswami's fuiuK The guru 
threatens to fast to death unless tho 
decision is rescinded. Uul Ragluiiiath 
stands linn, once again forced to 
accept the detested ~ role of chief 
decision -maker ami custodian of tho 
tl harm a. 

The author lends to set his scenes 
in a " lo the dawn " declamatory 
style, and the early events id his 
narrative are put in train a little 
ponderously : bill, with the intro- 
duction uf the uni n lie appeals tn 
Iind second wind, as though like his 
vluir.iclur.s he cannot remain imper- 
vious to the lie.ui;. urgency of tho 
mail. At thi- point the arcane family 
rituals i” ilv (/ihiv tmutihiv of extor- 
tion ami p.n ineiH "i open out inln 
an arena where uime broiolly idenli- 
li.ible mord Lorifhel* ;m debated, 
and vve .ue tie.iled to a pithier and 
Mime rel.ivctl saw of the protagon- 
ists. Even R.i::hnruih\ ..rumbling 
dream ol e-.,:qv lioin the el-mmur 
ol re'.pon .i hili i \ i n.i n.i ;:i-- fm.ill> to 
seem odills .vnip.itlivtw . 


Below the waterline 


Gone slumming 


MOIRA BURGESS: 

The Day Before Tomorrow 
174pp. Collins. £1.50. 

The Day Before Tomorrow is both 
a story of sex murder and a senti- 
mentally naturalistic attempt to 
evoke the lives of the denizens of 



Tropical Agriculture ; .. .. ri 1 1 

3 76pp. Fatter and Faber, ^ 

Ffom hds cxpfrfw#* L,s 

agriedture 

to the West j^i 

nearby labod^'jWAiv 
the Far Basl> .geilW^ 

America, the 
description of 
cnee ft as 

Increased produ6ti<>fl . il* 1 
expense 
admirably 

toiubef 

St 



Dial of 
, wecn . human 
‘ society 
vn und 


This is obviously .nn . Important 


Burgess's experience, like that of so 
many writers in this context, is 
limited to observation or employ- 
ment (in her case as a librarian) 
among the streets nnd lives shc tries 
to dramatize. 

The true role of a writer in this 
situation is us an observer, as n re- 
porter, , but the hubjective position 
should be clearly staled. Sympathy, 
so necessary to begin with, has 
led Miss Burgess (and other writers) 
to try to convey domestic slum 

quite 
real 
method 
_ s 

at once by imposing a formal 
murder dory un the naturalistic 


I Allot INI - t;i.\\ 

Tin 1 Tower mid the Rising Tide 
122 pp. G'dlanc/. 11.50. 

Alastair. eighteen and irritable, 
feels trapped in a world of ' nothing 
much", u> n icmiIi of .i series of 
betrayals. Ho iv conscious not only 
of being "mil of step" with his 
parents, to whose purposeful world 
he half-wishes to belong, but also of 
having failed his girl-friend Susi. 
who. ho finally secs, was engaged in 
tile .same search for true identity as 
himself. 

Fragile and neurotic, Sud is 
ha united by tbe conviction of hei 
own death and by the face of Christ. 
She di* appears after Af:iMair\ final 
failure to join in her quest toning and 
Alrtstair. made to realize her 
importance to him. finally follows 
her to Germany. He finds die has 
died, having fulfilled lwr (Christian) 
vision and enabling him to achieve 
his own. While he has taken photo- 


tfi.ipli- die ti.'- pnrUvxl vnd given, 
not grabbed. 

Running p.u.il'cl tlii.s Calc, and 
coiiliminlK inki rupting it as a kind 
of parable soinnienbry. are the 
scenes of Alastair’s early Jiildhood. 
This is tlio setting ol *hi.s original 
sclf-betiaial and hen- the symbols 
dominating his ad ole scenic— the 
gleaming tower of challenge and 
promise, the tide of dark nos* con- 
stantly but necessarily threatening lo 
overcome him -have their roots in 
we 1 1- observed particular incidents. 
The sense of a child’s patterning of 
things into significance carries more 
conviction Ilian their later refine- 
ment. A certain smugness sets in 
with file adult reflections: the 

honey- reel of the child's enclosed 
world turns into the cosiness of 
being " a lover of beauty and 
goodness and all the lovely true 
old things " und into the rhetorical 
vagueness of Alaslair's poetic com- 
position: 'The poetry cania 

through me again, thundering, flood- 
ing" 


In darkest London 


the disparity 

f" potential and subject, nnd as Is well known one murder. >tory ( un me . iiiuurunsuc 
that cuts people tlm | sco[ti<,h writers have been con- description of one Week of a feyv 
,, .. , inviahzcs them. c «i P uouslv unable to render success- characters lives might almost be 

^nel lv,v V ‘r l,,l ^ ry f ' 6h,er * lbe fully. Wiss Burgess’s first novel taken ws an admission; that die didiEi 
iiim. ft f ? r flftcco yws been r . m hn mod 'is aa indication of what have the expenonce to sustain nprop- 
>d 0r ? c . llcr which will bring ^wronTthe SSS t? bi c T ly miluraTstic accoqnl Who. fusin 
♦ton. Meanwhile th f hey have the wrong relation- * fipt resulted is a view of the Claggana 
• y - ■ crucial, from Its local public library— inconi- 


■ind K?' SlS J D awn^heir'»^« mat ,ney nave ■‘ nB wru "“ r 

rffl’n rt ' sn , ily ' Thc Material ^ Ml^BnrgeM 1 ^rtTinTy Pleie. yicWing'tqo easily lo an uhnosl 

Tower 1 of hk c A el , Uves in SST W 

son ki 5 5 P.Mi 1I f a en ®mt«s. j a J* Glasgow ambiance, , but the; ; documentary. Though readable and 
sole SJSSi y^;>vi n g-as JlhU is uSlri^^' ahd; ittlerestin^. burgess unfortup^ 

. wtllt 






THOMAS BLUKRIRN : 

The Ecus I of the Wolf 

I58pp MacGibbon and Kce. £1 .70. 

“ Lesbian phobia ” is the " lethal 
parasite" on Professor Simon Arm- 
strong's inind, und it become.' lung- 
tble os a vamnire-hcasi which leaves 
the mind of his body to lake its own 
shape and feast on StcUa, hix second 
wife. Not, oven Uio vvriting of. poetry, 
6r a book on The Cult of the Vam- 
pire. is enough to exorcise the demon. 
As a tale; of psychic terror this is 
. arresting. enough, bint Mr Blackburn 
has been skating on thin autobio- 
graphical ace. The : novel is badly 
mixed tip. .Sometimes it. is aii ivda- 
’deqile (nflee, xqmetin\ca u. satirical 
’■ htihcfc bn illprary/tintv^nity London. 

: and somctljmes a poetical exploration 
of •: dark ■ • ’mind •tfeupes- This ■ eoo- 
. glome KU ion of different s?eiies. hone 
of wfricb j actually helps (he others. 

' seriously ^.damages the Toyeii al- 

. gobf 1 , 

•.niomenrtsVi ' v '\ r '• c vj 


In fact, il is the comic episodes in 
this >hort nuvcl of p>y dtologic.il 
disaster tlmt are best. There is a 
bachelor professor Johnson Day, a 
lurid Soho drinking club scene, and 
n disastrous lecture trip to Aberdeen' 
disguised here as Nun (thorough. At : . 
this point Mr Blackburn goes 
through the ice. The poem which 
his poet nnd profesxor Simon writes ■' 
in tne bur-Uftcr the lecture crops up • 
lit Mr Blackburn's own new book of ■ 
poems (The Fourth Man) as " Abcr- - 
dcen .'V “i- ; '■ ■ ; ■■■ : -' 

On the whole, Mr : Blitckburh'd V 
manner Is nn attractive, not only, for/ 
his curious messing about With foijt ' • . 
and fiction, but for the tediously ; . 
scientific ffoystical views of tits his ■ 
chnruflters Believe in und which Kft: - : 
Btoekburp appears lo believe . also. Br 
Therfe. is an almost frightening ah- ; - v * . 
scncc of noriiial, everyday dpmesllo i-:-'- 
feeUngs either of Jove, fOndhcSS 1 .br ; ' f ; 
■ jiril sheer rout! no, , Life lf» 0 6t, even fo 
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ROREIM ROSI-MlI.l'M : 
Frank SlcILt 

62 pp. 

CHRISTOPHER FINCH : 

Pa f rick Caulfield 
64pp. 

DAVID THOMPSON : 

Robyn Denny 
64pp. 

Penguin. Paperback. 90p each. 


Like father, like son 


13.8.71 TLS: 963 


arc already pail of a " new csUblMi- 
iiicnt ”, like Frank Slclla or ITainil- 
fon ; and younger artists in mid- 
career who have settled down (o a 
personal proccilurc they are unlikely 
to change, as with Patrick Caulfield 
and R ohyn Denny here. The 
wisdom of ile voting a small mono- 
graph to artists of this latter kind 
is, perhaps, debatable. Young 


MICHAEL AYRTON i 
Gluvnimi Pisano 
Introduction by Henry Moore. 

248pp. 370 plates. Thames 

Hudson. £5.25. 


and 


artists in this position are often _ . 

prisoners both of their own style ing. When the sculptor in question 
and of the gallery system. u as Important as Giovanni Pisano ship 

Indeed, one might say that if the and the writers are themselves celc- most 

practitioners in the same 
one expects a stimulating in- 

viviiinwc vi a u* »>«•• ivi iiuisun avenue - into the individual and into 

volumes in the Penguin New Art Museum of Modem Art - Bond the art as a whole. The book is 

senes, is one of nostalgia. How Street - Tate . and - Hayward axis, elegantly presented, sensible in for- 

No Continental artists. Nobody mat and easy to handle; while the 


. . ^vunm and his this is nothing more than, J 

__ father remains in question. Nicola of sculptures illusirS ^ 

““ is known to have worked on external photographs ineWi™ 

The appearance of a book in Eng- sculpture for the Baptistry in 1265 visible d iff cremation J 

lish on any Italian .sculptor other and some authorities tentatively of dubious nuUmrshi ™ 

Ilian Donatello or Michelangelo ascribe many of the colossi to above, 

ought to be an occasion for rcjoic- Nicola/' function of a 


The dynamic in exchange for the picturesque 

in a moment of m o re, Hl'icUok S aff r 4f AM * :R AI-LFN ( Editor) : 
iir: " Once again of such a work, even "lie Crossing 
unc, the division of called “ calaloetio .« £4 

Giovanni and his this is n oThh^"S* , :to^ t lemenunn_£4^_ 


well, but as even Mr Ayrton is 
forced to admit in 
scholarly candour 
and for (lie last time 
labour between 


authorship m . 
11 should have bj 


^ vnv aujr UIUL Jft lllb 

The first feeling aroused by these { ! il . »*>« u,js: br ?‘ ed 

excellent liirl.* h.v*i « , n«. ♦*, . mnttaic choice of artists is nn exact held, o 

reflection of [he Madison Avenue - sigh, i, 


Now (he question of the author- «*** AfSTSffl/toMa”! 

Adfes&wJS -s * ss 

dent of the Pisam, and it is no * ... 


iQ British visitor to mncteenlh- 
ihirv America can challenge 
Neville. Yet what American 
!r to England wrote anything 
suable to Lord Bryce's The 
even 
the 
? 

crossed the Atlantic 


important the old ” Penguin Modern # .. 

Painters" series seemed to us back w ^ , .° * x nof obviously n sculptor or photographs, specially taken 
in the 1950s. Who. brought up on P a . mfcr - T h ? ncurcst thing to Hario Bessi under the guidance . 

(hem, will ever forget the Nash, the f n,xc<1 media in the projected titles Henry Moore, instantly wliet one . 

Sutherland., die Pasmore volumes 7 18 work of the fluorescent-light appetite for the promised aesthetic 0 i af .p in ~ n • 

’Hie situation now i n art-book pub- Dan Flavin, and perhaps least. B\ acc an assessment of Giovanni 

fishing is, of course, very different : a 50 . es Oldenburg. All, without The 

exception, arc " commodity - on Giovanni 
makers ", well established with avowed 
commercial galleries— " New Art ” 
these d; 
found 

One further 
tioti where 

8?S! "i" Michdangd^^o 

work i.s about, it would be helpful 
to have a little more information 


diec !? 1 " ci b Th Sh thC prob,em l,nder understanding* of 'Sntk W^h. mainly' 5 as migrants or' lec- 
the carpet with an ex parte statement the grasp of an hkSrtws The vast, dynamic, ever- 

th ®y “ breathe the could be hoped that cS^iSg republic exercised its raw 

th f G, ? vann • T u° n,ost obser ’ would be redeemed ^ an mvGcin* lion on one side; tbe pictur- 
\crs they do not. with one or two ftf thie 


on the one hand, inexpensive series 
such as Thames and Hudson's 
"World of .Art Library"; on the 
other, the lavishly produced mono- 
graph. In this changed and vastly 
competitive climate, what docs " Pen- 
guin New Art " provide 7 A halt on 
the way between art-school mani- 
festo and full-scale monograph, 
apparently ; much, in fact, like " The 
Penguin Modern Poets " series. 

Whsti of tiic volumes under re- 
view ? The standard of printing, 
production and layout is more than 
one would ask for the price else- 
where. The books arc well re- 
searched, well written; the authors 
well chosen- — one looks forward 
particularly lo Lawrence Allowny 
nn Richard Hamilton and Barbara 
Rose oil Andy Warhol— as arc, 
within certain limitations, the .sub- 
ject.*, themselves. They full into two 
distinct categories: innovators who 


footloose 
follow on. 
he fielded ? 
alive. On 
aid reigns 


concerning their early work. In 
David Thompson's volume on 
Denny, Tor instance, there could well 
be rather more documentation about 
the p:riod m the Royal College and 
after, when he and .Smith were in- 
volved with the "Situation " exhibi- 
tions. 

Worthy, then ; but perhaps a little 
dull so far. If "Penguin New Art" 
could lose its inhibitions, it could 
well occupy the kind of position the 
earlier sc lies did in the I94U.S and 
1950s. 


• , , . ' IIUIbllMllk >!»■», IM'M ••'O" ’ 

announced on the just jacket ? Per- 

haps the carefully chosen expression son£“wren the ? P lull. Parkman. Emerson. Henry 

" ,p,hl " p ” is meant to excuse the to be offered b he w « ! l Mr Ayrton shuw ' James Russell Lowell, Oliver 

v the two ereni thoroughly conversant with JVemleH Holmes, and William and 

documents nn which anvaw- te>,> , i mc8 - J." Nc . w England of 
the artist's career must '*•*&*• ll * Enel, ^» Mc > r .* ood or 


What’s going on 


HOWARD DANIEL : 

Encyclopaedia of Themes and Sub- 
jects in Painting 

252pp. Thames and Hudson. £2.10 
(paperback, £1.25). 


not without interest that the name 
commemorates an obscure victory in 


tribute 

almost embarrassingly personal 
approach lo Giovanni Pisano 
adopted in Henry Moore's introduc- 
tion and Michael Ayrton's preface, 
where we read of their respective 
first encounters with his work. 

It would of course 
convenient if one 
serious appreciation of his sculp- 
ture 

avoiding, ns far as possible, lengthy ,a . n ts in the actual carving, the 
participation in ihe vexed controver- witticisms of a practising artist at the 
sics whereby established scholars prove expense of a related hut theoretical 
the c , xnct ‘ lis J ribl,rion discipline are hardly edifying : " Art 

-l, Account 

ftlone or was carved with assistance 
from his workshop. hikI u hence 
exactly he drew the sources of his 
style. 


by ihe two arent 
sculptors occupies half of this four- 
page chapter, without admitting that 
there is absolutely no known con- 
nexion between the four figures in 
question. 

m ms work. Ag; , jDi W hc n we reach the chapter 

ursc be blissfully devoted to Giovanni's pulpit for Pisa 
-• ** >uld write a Cathedral and the discussion turns 
to the knotty problem of the degree 
of participation of workshop assis- 


Jumes Fenimnre Cooper, William 
Cullen Bryant. Herman Melville 
fsomc staccato notes From his jour- 
nal), Hanriet Beecher Stowe 
fohwmed by the Duke of Argyll), 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Joaquin 
Miller (in London to publish his 
5on$s of the Sierras). The most 
illuminating, doubtless, are the most 
professional: the United Stales Con- 
suls at Lyons and Liverpool (Cooper 
and Hawthorne). Both Cooper's 
England and Hawthorne’s unexpur- 
gated English Notebooks should win 
new readers on the strength of this 
command performance. 

But it is the mosaic quality of the 
whole which permits the minor 
writers to emerge: that Regency 
dandy. Nathaniel Parker Willis, for 
example, in hi; high-heeled French 
boots on the grouse moors ; or Elihu 
Burritt, " Ihe learned blacksmilh ", as 
LIS Consul in Birmingham, From 
that mosaic, too, wider themes 
emerge : of English social proprieties. 
English amusements. English domes- 
tics, shocking slum conditions and— 
equally irresistibly— charming coun- 
try houses and country hosts. 
Through Cooper's eyes: 

The emiire\wmrni, the warmth, the 
shrug and gi-stnrc of the Parisian; und 
the working eye-brow, dilating or con- 
tracting eye, and conspiralor-likc action 
of the Italian, in the most common con- 
versation. arc the antipodes of English 
high breeding I should say a North 
American Indian, in his more dignified 
phase, approached nearer lo tlie man- 
ner of an English nobleman than any 
other person. 

For England does not stand alone 
in this American equation. The sup- 
pressed third term (in the Yankee 
mind) is always Fiance. 


Among British migrants — tem- 
porary, to qualify for the home side— 
are William Cobbelt, Frances Trol- 
lope, Fanny Kemble, and Robert 
Louis Stevenson. But il is British 


Tile prV'liu ,if col Ion -growing, when 
l vsas in Alabama, were thirty- five per 
cent. One planter whom I knew had 
bought fifteen thousand do 11a ta' worth 
of laud within two vear.s, which he 

nm their own With Harriet Mar- that season, fifty or sixty thousand 
tim.au and Isabella Bishop (related dollars of his grossing crop. It is 

certainly ihe place to become rich in; 
but the state of soeicls is fearful. One 
of my hosts, a man of great good nature, 
as be shows In (he treatment of his 
slaves, and sn bis f.unilv relations, had 
been stabbed in the back in the reading- 
room of die town two years before, 
Dud no prosecution wns instituted. 
Another of my hosts carried loaded 
pistols for o fortnight, just before 1 


to Mary Kingsley) they provide the 
most detailed, evocative insights into 
frontier life and hotel life, ih e free- 
dom of domestics ansi of young 
ladies, the passion for oysters, whitt- 
ling. spitting, iced water and central 
herding. The whole scene, even be- 
fore title accession of Queen Victoria 
—or. more pertinently, Charles 



tl,,,. ... ... therefore broken in pieces nnd thrown 

Though Marrjat, incidentally, was into the river. A lawvcr with whom 


burned in effigy in Detroit for saying 
so. 


we were in company nne afternoon 
was sent for to take l lie deposition of 


(the dates of TiiackeriiyS Ia4 and 
Trollope's first visit j was M.2O0. 

All this after the fantastic success 
of Uncle Tow’s Cabin which, by 
1 8i»0, had been translated into 
twenty-two languages 1 The less pre- 
stigious Britons were also the shar- 
per observers: the barrister Thomas 
Weld, for example, in the Richmond 
slave market ; or Thomas Hamilton, 
a generation earlier, in a New York 
school. An honest schoolmaster, 
even in 1830, could explain that 
bright and talented Negroes, equal 
to any boys he had ever known, were 
marked out for degradation and ex- 
clusion in Ihe Stale of New York not 
" from any legislative enactment, but 
from the tyranny of that prejudice, 
which, regarding the poor black as 
being of inferior order, works its own 
fulfilment in making him so". 

Thus themes in this anthology 
emerge which weightier compilations 


What silums and country-houses » dying man who hail been .-.Siting with might bury. It provides an excel* 

were for Americans in Britain the h th .^ R, u‘ ll! ,' % T hl ‘ n ,K ; rcccSvctl k>nl f ‘ rst glimpse of the transatlantic 

, nnicnums in nni.im, me |j irtfp h ;l tb ln the b:,ck from litres men reliance ihonch not cxactlv of 

slave question, in all its variety, was uhn took aim til him from behind trees. dt]lcr r f r f tai „ w North America For 


were 
si 

for Britons in America. Everyone 
had their say. Frances Trollope 
observed the number of keys in con- 
stant transit, the repeated locking 
and unlocking in Southern homes. 
Fanny Kemble, who hcrscll' married 
the owner of a Georgia plantation, 
noted the nightly tocsin of bells und 
drums fto guard Charleston against 
"domestic insurrection"), the filthy 
ragged condition of housemaids and 
footmen, and the primitive horror of 
n Negro infirmary in "an estate 
where Ihe nwncis arc supposed to 
be humane, the overseer efficient and 
kind, and the Negroes re markedly 
well caied for and comfort a Me 
Harriet M.irtincaii concur ed: 


But Mr Ayrton’s attempt lo do so 


the first century nr, the obvious ct>nimils h,m irrevocably to a purely 
reason is that the mountain was objective assessment based on 
Cezanne’s personal and particular ° llbloI1 « premises (perhaps this is 
subject. The nature of an historical * 1 ° w onc * s supposed to interpret a 
moment has sometimes been so "tribute"?). While in a lecture or 


that such simple factors as u touch 
of rheumatics or eye-strain on a 
Monday may cause rite hand tu slip 
or the master’s critical judgment to 
be blind.’’ On the contrary, any 
connoisseur should he supremely 
aware of tile logical pitfalls snr- 


... . lop'iu closer. But with the excep- 

plnys an acquaintance wnh u'::ifon of Henry James (on Derby day) 
porary religions thought j; iul? fo unpeccublc cast of Brahmins, 

Ihe in tel lect ua I prograntmu a >reid at a stretch, i< both too pre- 
u C0l ? 1 * 5CXlfs ^'"daSaWe in general and repetitive in 

that Giovanni was called Uj-- ■ detail Non -Harvard men include 
design, ranging from the op - 
fountain in Perugia and the*: 
facade of Siena Cathedral \ : 

famous pulpits at Pistoia atJ i. y- % 1 

times m the hard islands 

Siena. What he neglects top- 
is a coherent picture ol Vxmhia km an 
G iovanni's uyk Jeriopd (-'■ , T"* 1 

sculpture to the next and fren "iradise, and tet 


Thackeray in Richmond had never 
seen " so many happy looking 
people" nor »uch queer little nigger 
imps: and. on (he Mississippi, hear- 
ing slaves’ laughter, concluded that 
never had Negroes " been .so well off 
as those now in America ’*. But they 
were no more fir for freedom, of 
emu sc, than a ten-year-old ehild. 
And TroKopc confirmed: "Any 

comparison between the material 
comfort of a Kentucky v|«vc and an 
English ditcher and delver would be 
pt epos let oils." The Ken lucky slave 
was heller clothed, hvltei fed. better 
housed ; and hi-, pi ice tag by 1856-58 


visitors tend lo discover in foreign 
countries what they set out to find; 
and by the end of the nineteenth 
century American culture (in 
Arnold's notorious term) had ceased 
to be " mii-resiing " Oscar Wilde 
insisted that he was charmed, ill his 
patronizing way. by the miners of 
l endvillc. Colorado. But Sir Henry 
I cpel Griffin, late of the Bengal 
Civil Service and future British En- 
voy Extraordinary to Peking, sur- 
veyed "Ihe Great Republic”— • 
ft t>m the slaughter-yards of Chicago 
lo the silent honey nuninMs of 
Niagara —with sardonic eye: 

The Miisliiii ji-iinul-. ni »y .mii'miicc the 
tidveiil of the in ■ 11 cm liu in nf uoml latte; 
Meaiis. lame- and Eli'Wi'.L .uni While 
may set forth thcii p,nu platiludcs to 
prove die cult u ic I and ret mod senti- 
ments uf thcii LOiintrymcn : hut the 
Ni.ig.ir.i paper-mill raises it, tall 
vhumics Taia'li abi-\c the evcrl.i qing 
re ir ft die lurii-iit ii> e ve them ail tlii: 
lie. 


£2.25. 


hn'yc" been 


provide a key to works that would 
otherwise be completely incompre- 
hensible, as to restate the elements 
of n problem for which the artist 
has given his solution in terms of 


e\cnt and its pictorial treatment be- permissible, in a full-length book it 
come inseparable. Goya’s scene of Is unacceptable. 

Peninsular War massacre, “ The 
Third of May, I80S", is one of 
several listed— to which Picasso's 
Guerniicn ’’ mi^hr have been added, the outside of 


project to the next. Many offc 15% Macmillan, 
cellcnt plates arc given no morf.- 
u brief caption: for indJns.' 1 ^*^ MCCARTHY: 

„ . , third chapter, where the Fo r - New Guinea Journeya 

rounding the notional distribution of Maggiorc in Perugia is dcicriW' ‘gip. Ha | tf £. ,, 0 
works between a master und his stylistic implications of ife * 

workshop assistants purely on the panels in low relief and l»«t; jJOROl HEA TOMKINS ami BRt«\N 
grounds of qualitative distinctions. angle figures carved a Imosi p»HUGHt:s : 

Finally, a long-discrcililed fallacy rouni} “re totally ignored. Road from Cona 
is propounded in defence of Mr ilH are conveniently rraroflifti^ Ana „ cl „., J . , „ c , 

Ayrton's impatience of what he evi- fhe adjoining block oFph“ f ? p| RIIS , nd Robertson. £1.50. 


n.,. n j , . . mipcuruici; or wtiai nc evi- HUjuiimig WIUV.B vi r, I 

fesled " core of th^ hnn!®- P 'i°' dc P tly l '° 8U rds as ic -liistopi- 9 nc , resorts to the notes to l^iOHN GLTC'H : 
ressto to e of the book , chapter cal argument: in the hope of illuminauoo. • 

four, devoted to the sculptures for . ... . in, '■ in mni with a bi/J L . _ Lhe I 1 


colour, form and imaginative design" centurtf 1 muSnn Vr'* P - isa ’,- 1 ? scc bow 

epilation “is SSlSteSTn. 'XS'JOiSH 


valuable in this respect. He con- 


sculptures for 
the Baptistry at 
fallacious this 
can be. The 


instances are nil- series 

?: b L c ?l . br,n «' ,nI ° consideration the have so affected both 


ci^Iy explains nearly TOO of the d isquief expre.^cd b v 'rnh n'n’r ■ n "“J*.? 0 A affectod both Mr Moore 
subjects that have recurred most his introdirefion T« it buiSfJiEk S ? nd u M j r Ayrton nl various moments 
frequently in \Veslcrn painting, say. Ts lre does .^hnt t-h * careers that they decided 

times to 


from medieval times to the nine- ft work of reference ihU "** lu wr . ue Ine present t 

teen ith century, mu inly religious Rnd rates that the pictorial tradition In c ^bralmg their spontaneous „ 
mythological, accompanying the which the paintings bJon^ is no u™ to them. Were Lhey known 

- e 4i. ^ a p ?^ pr ' .. k! " °°. s ■ t i*tou j.t am nevo . r * d “’- lte 


say. as hc does, .hat the n«d for such ultimately to write the pres'ent book", 
.pictorial tradition to spontaneous re- 


Tfiose whose fnmitiuritv with such 
matters extends nn furrirer llinn their 
eyes, ihcir photographic archives nnd 
their _ typewriters seldom have 
experience in this technical field nnd 
even if one Joes not hnvc to be a hen 
to Id! a bad egg. a cognisance of ovi- 
parous generation is useful on Clio ~ 


once again met with a 
lilies. 


This kind of lacuna in 
of tho book and the author* ’ 
to come 
problems 




Islnnds 
Hodde-t and 


Stoughton. 


ic to grips wirtthjgjAii ihc^e books start 

f ovi- ' n ^ in S ul ^H® j#fed v iBlage that it t 

farm, and spirit of Oionw i&jKa anyone t0 the 
those of his equally fi^^itofthe P-icifir 

SI rh#* —Ur rhi. cfnriv at fleFfij . acj “ c , t« 


off with the 
takes a lot to 


knowledge of a now over-written 
part of the Pacific; yet, from their 
different circumstances, both books 
should. First impressions arc never 
to be derided. Cynthia Nolan’s 
book is a jotting-down of these, 
revolving round desultory and not 
very coherent chats. What she does 
put over is colour-consciousness, not 
in the usual sense of this phrase but 
in the artistic range and depth that 
one would expect of the traselling 
companion of Sidney Nolan. The 
result is a series of flashes of vivid 
and apt impressions on the eye, if 
dot much on the mind. She also 
conveys the horrendous nature of 
aeroplane-hopping that forms so 
muen a par! now of New Guinea 


source-'*, fairly he comments: " Man 
Jins got to the moon but in New 
Guinea it is beyond human capa- 
bility to bring the most meagre of 
civilized benefits to people iess than 
80 miles from a main urban centre.” 
Neither Mrs Nolan nor Mr Mc- 
Carthy should be read in isolation: 
in their different, incomplete ways 
lhe«f books might complement 
many other works in leading to a 
preliminary understanding of New 
Guinea. 

The next two books form some- 
thing of a pair ax they deal with 
mission history and events. Dorothy 
Tamkiim and Brian Hughes have 
marshalled io The Road from Cona 
a history of the Anglican mission In 
Papua over ihe past eighty years. It 


Highl.indet.% have a high red stance lo 
pain and little or no trouble with 
hearts, ulcers, cancer or blood pres- 
sure. That they do have other physi- 
cal frailties accounts for natch of the 
value of this mission, with its heroic 
record. 

The last of the quartet. Sir John 
Gu tchS Martyr of the islands, also 
lacking literary graces, devote* itself 
to & man of outstanding physical 
courage, John Coleridge Paltcson. 
first Bishop of Melanesia, who was 
clubbed to death between the Solo- 
mons and the New Hebrides in the 
" hard " area exactly IO0 years ago. 
This is not the first biography, there 
is little that is novel in it. no biblio- 
graphy is included, and there are 


^regrina t ion.a n d t he d isad van (ages h d(>m j n;iled by lwo traumatic spelling mistakes in New Zea- 
most westerly part^Mhe world. P The clarity and periods, told with economy, partly land and Fiji places-nanws ; Sir 


Themes" and /'subjects" are 
words of wide scope, und there may 
well have been some difficulty in 
d&cidin# where to step. It was reason- 
able that portraiture, still-life and 
genre should be excluded as not 
requiring (he same kind of exegesis 
as incidents taken from biblical 
history and classical legend, though 
a few subjects other than biblical or 
classical are listed when an artist has 
given | hem an extra significance. 

H Montaigne Salnlc-Victoire ,, 1 for 
example, comes In, and (hough it is 


Influences on an island 


Is no modern Van Dyck to paint " St 
Ambrose reproving Maximus", no 
modem Poussin to depict "The 
Triumph of Neptune and Amphl- 
tritc But if we are to assume that 
such painting* can now only be 
viewed a( a distance and across n gulf 
as so much lifeless matter appertain- TONY* SP1TER1S i 

Z SLJS5? ,h ° SU “' mCm “ 1,11 The Ar, of Cy,™ 

A great many paintings have ninnl- *l' ,,Rn slaled by Thomas Burton 

on (lived what Mr Berger calls 207pp. We id enfold and Nicolson. £12. 
the fantasies of the ruling class in — 
different periods ", 


not pretend to be anything more ■ 

.. , . , , - ----- nevertheless, the word "mano- 

Pisdno this might have been all very graph ” does suggest the q utilities of 


Of course, onc might retort that thf Thl. ctnrf^t!^*^' ■ ^ acmc - ^ quintessential feeling with which these are ex- oecause— ai teasi in me nrst cast- 

book is n personal^ rib ule and does h famlirfiawed monograpb ln . , CoI ;. Lrast . Ie « ^ needed pressed leaves little more on the of the understandable difficulty in 

--* J — 1 * ’ t [j e be J an uncVcn tribute » ^.ui tent,on In the^case of credltsIdBof her trac | 0 g eyewitness survivors.. The 


H® 1 


WRITERS’ SCHOOL 
of GREAT BRITAIN 

THE COLLEGE OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION IN CREATIVE 
WRITING 

, H^m* study mti r*«» In (rst-lanu journBi- 
Unjta Adrt iloiy writing, lataWalcn scilbt 
.. wrlllnq and contomp^nry PMlqr. 

W|llo -for (res boohlat, listing whfoli 
CpJrsB you wB IntsrnlM In, to lbs 
Rsfttsirsr, Writurs’ SchooJ of Ureal 
Britain, talas House, Fleet Sheet. 
London, pc*. 


Ihe reprodtic(?nns with which^he^m T*. IC forms * e of 

cyclopedia is richly provided is Ulls 500,5 JS thal produced in Cyprus ‘ * * 
renssitring about the continued benveen the Neolithic and Roman Ann Hr D 

Srefca. “E 


the early fourteenth century; it is a where, but an . 

matter of controversy whether the made of die te^racottf W 
very large amount of M yeenaean pot- the recently discovered 
i C nv,/»?i l , nd !? t l ® island -^more than Salamls, the,- 

m the Mycenaean The best Is a^wofnaflVW' 
r S of innuence— mainly lm-. provides the mpst stw^ 0 
SflSf 4 B ^L , P d S on a ? e S P°L but coloured plqioai^ i 1 ' 

3 ^°. ubt of the emergence indeed to the-Worit:® 
lociri style. Between 700 and 1 


greater* ^ilmor o(' or e f 1 ? ern °« anJa the dramatic natural phen^ena of fi Kt inauma was Japanese cruelty 

period in Jla v • ' ' • ' k®?} 6 ™" 11 * zone leosl ? ower ' n . ect an ? b 25S? “ to Australian and English medical 

period in Jlaiy, »»<ri aboui because of the Japan- less perclptence where Its people are and ieaobi ng missionaries, men 

SIS' “"rev over Micronesia, concerned (only a paragraph on QQd womCa mosl |y youngi bay- 
!. T j so lon 8) the John Outse, the most prominent of 0ll8ted anc | beheaded for Ihe 

and their customs radiate iik- an indigenous race on the move). < — » — •-- 

Tonga. Fiji, the Gilbert nnd almost nothing on its sultry history. 

•stands, Tahiti, tbe Marquesas, The book’s merit is confined to 
'■ the Cooks: these are the visual atmosphere; here U. falls 
a reas. Many of the groups short both of Kenneth Read s The 
~ High Valley, published five years 
ago, and of the promise , of the 
jacket, her husband’s work: 




400 


of ‘ hcm * around the Coral 
* . . ° islands — are 

an J ‘i‘ , a ^t^grecable past, an 
5f eiM!U P rcs cot and a disturbing 

Kk 0! .|T S p «ndisc. and 

^he 'ii^? ?*%.]? toisconceptioii 


sheer 

sake of ferocity. Merely trying 
to avoid capture, unarmed, they 
were obliterated by cite invaders after 
the Coral Sea bailie. . Murder 
achieved, the Japanese Would jump 
joyfully on to their trucks, singing 
English songs of the First World 
War wtth “ It's * ' Long Way to 


. Jack McCarthy starts from an Tippcfkry* 4 aB top of their pops. As 
entirely different basis; thirty-five if ^ ^ * 5 r 

years', reridence, His feet are oo the brough> cdou#i dstajer, [ ortly 
ground, jn ihe swamps ahd juegles. yrats after the. end of i^lnUldft 


G eorge Grey, New Zealand's 
outstanding Governor, is referred 
to once as “Sir James". There 
are no illustrations. A straight- 
forward account of the setting-up of 
the AngHcnn Church In Melanesia. 

It Is no great success -.story. The 
author points oul that the mission 
still has not attracted sufficient 
Melanesians and is dependent on 
expatriates ; the Europeanization fol- 
lowing the missions has been greater 
than Patleson would' have wished. As 
emerges oho from The Road from 
Goim?. id (train mission contribution 
has beep to medical cure und educa- . 
ttos of . the ishndera. What stands . 
6 ut most ■ clearly ohee again * bout * 
^atteson Is his Intrepidity, wiUi the 
“ w almost certain result that be would, 
be tbe Victim of the' island era' retpttn- . 


Thh ' author « ts 1 


M o’oreSf . . AmSS fSJBJSM 

** “ e .p™ d ^ * ■ ■ -3S- 

' ’.att totri‘^u!hg , j“ <& “ k 


ii.t - ,ta . ■ m 'sconception ground, jn the swamps amt jungles, yrars aner be Ibe victim dt the islanders 1 . retpHa-. 

iacniLi lhat New oil* instead: df gaining from diis bpnt, iiwss^Bpr tipn agolnst blackbird Ingi thp. near- ' 

*?* by a ny realistic stan- level New Guinea Journeys suffera ;o«iion rwloi^d—tne aWC' or Mie vpi- ehslavfcnisnt by pi an Ut lion b\vners of • 

fisVrvntu uonsidcr «d Paradise; from . pedestrian ism : ahd, worse, iwnQ, " kidnapp^ labourers. Ailiscipio of :. 

*- [' ntlon . and Yet " should from a Jionelasslv discursive treat- ;tbcy rested, -bui w open, 400 survty- ,, Bishop Sehvvn of ’New , Zealand, s 


j,„: ana Yet 

!3L 0 W®* before going to 


graphical -Dositinn. hiln ' • ® andLrededmed..>;inie. 


should 1 from 

Nftita hhrtT a ^ orc som lo rtio.ht 
■|«S nlm . a PP earS to tion ore 
«haSd“ "SHSlX about’ it . location; 
... .* and. Indeed . almost' menu, " 


cr ? Id a work of drt ; this was (he •’ »«-«chafc pitclfeft , 


pidturo (the main vehicle of subject) 
is. nmv outdated and that no " 
"WiW fuhctlon : his 1 been U,. , 
to: lake its' place js. (he fnjrodtictioD'i i: 
iamoWhit: gldi>rny ' coffclusldh 


PJJLS n ,° bibliography. One 1 evCTte wtd Irav^. Thc ifltiotjyc.- . ;cimed;by :i thts .The ; from the.yOiM^/pne, Apd ihw^ are;.: 

« mJL’ s Unificant facts about ? Sriot^vf^iand;: eriiptl4>V .O^bral . : 0o«sdqueiKte np.spfjinsexr cxcepi : to- Ifeiim- WUlf- 





The Future of 
Sterling as an 
International 
Currency 

Benjamin J. Cohen 

This book presents a lull and 
comprehensive analysis oi 
alternative reforms of sterling 
as an international currency, 
in terms of the benefits and 
costs of the pound's present 
international monetary func- 
tions. 

£4.50 278pp 8}x5)ln. 


The Early 
Chartists 

Edited by Dorothy Thompson 

History In OepUi aorlea 

General Editor Gwyn' A. 
Williams 

A collection o( tlooumenta 
which illustrate for the first 
time the social nature 61 
Chartism, and file range of Its 
regional variations. By using 
the complete tetf of. docu- 
ments whereyer possible, the 
huthor: outlines 1 the political 
ideas which' informed the 
movement.' and. describes the 
sort of people who took part 
m It. the reasons (hat mblK 
vaisd Mham and .the baofe 
jmund ffOm.Vvhich'thsy 

:£3.7h hepbrmiicr £8 .aoapp 
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The 6,000 miles that made Mao 
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Dll'K WILSON : 

The Long Mitn-li 1935 

I he I- pic of ( hincse (oniuitiMrein's 
Survival. 

331pp. Kninisli 1 hi milt oil. jCL 


Mao. naturally, Innl some words Cor 
11: “The 'Long March is a mani- 
festo ; the Long March is a prorei- 
ganda force.” Propaganda muni- 
feslos are sensitive corns, and sino- 
logists have been so reluctant to 
treau on [his one that the present 
volume is, remarkably enoiigh. the 


l lie Long March, after the com- 
munist victory in 1049, that no good 
man could afford not to have been 
t'herc. Even Mao’s batman can he 
found staling in his memoirs, falsely, 
that the now disgraced I. in Shau-ch'i 
had been there with the best of 
them: doubtless his memory will 
be mure accurate in the next 
edition. DiJk Wilson is well 
aware of these pitfalls and his 
long experience of writing about 
Chinn enables him to make 
propaganda materials assist in 


enthusiastic force with many acts of 
great heroism to its credit; but, with 
some of the battles, the reader can- 
not help wondering if there is not mi 
clement of the typical warlord era 
operatic battle. The same question 
about the seriousness of the lighting 
hangs over the whale Long March. 
As Mr Wilson mentions, it has been 
suggested that Chiailg Kai-shek deli- 
berately n (lowed the communists to 
retreat into the south-west since their 
presence would be an excuse to in- 
troduce his own forces which, inci- 
dentally, would also subdue rcca Ici- 


possible and their attacks were in- consciousness of ■ 
tended to he more harrying than de- today as pcup!f hi. 

struct i ve. We still do not know if history t The Win* m '•—** • 

there is any truth in these aecusa- also helped tomold' Volume V : Tales ° f Advc,Uu,e ’ 

U Uw - „ i.i.. c i c 


lions. 


- - accuse 
The Long March 1 9.1 5 inter- 


The human flashpoint 


preu I he move, ot Chkmg Kaf-sMc <! ' wi’vii T*' ot Wwr. cud 

ant allies only on i Jnion and ^jjj* ^ ™ 

The small hand £ 


and his often reluctant allies only on Soviet n n re n — </L *■» sn 

-he basis of doe,, men, s fro„,\°he £ *? «? 4 » 



: icl-ling I'he story without succumbing » 1u «, Vl nuu , a aiS o SU duu 

ctrsi book- length presentation of the lo . to? temptation of accepting or trant local warlords. Those worthies 
subject in English. This is surpris- rejecting them in toto. This alone being well aware of Chianc's inten- 
” . . m no mean feat, but the technique — - - - 

is iwol fully .satisfactory without the 
balance provided by independent 
research. Where this is available 
front'll on- Chinese sources, as in tho 
vexed question of who did what 
when Mao gained control at the 


ing. because the story cries out for an 
Homeric canvas, with its " dreaded 
Lolos " (dealt with hy n brotherhood 
onth drunk in chicken's blood), the 
crossing under fire of a chain bridge 
whose few remaining planks were 

ui flames, and a background of , . — „ 

spirited political intrigues in which ^ Sl,n yi conference in January, 1935, 
Mho, despite the odds, always toe author makes admirable use of 
seemed to come out on top. all the la lest research to demonstrate 

In October. 1934. the main forces ‘f 10 ?. om P i,Mi| y of events. For the 
of the largest communki detail* of t<hc March itself, he is left 


tions, were therefore only too 
anxious to push the communists on 
to the next man's parish as quickly as 


L'ontiiuiiti,, side and wilheut refer- vived the p"riv«ta”S 

hav- 
Ch 
am 
tou 
ren 
des 
he 
bac 
Chi 

March is still as* important" in“the out on his own Long C'i 


rdited by Fred soil Bowers 

University Press of 


encc to the Chincse-language mute- have eontiiiued tn Charlottesville; 

rials now published in Taiwan, which Chinese rmuJSj-Jn*" 11 *? Virginia. 

would give a very different, but not and their SSS^ <VBl ' — Wf>plfJ 

"!?• “Sf** ,w»unt tough. Four volumes have now been pub- 

°L" h £i. . .’P*™. is «<•*> « in •he.oniyerrity of Vir*m ia %*£ 


Sometimes miraculously, as in 
" The Bride C onics to Yellow Sky ", 
when public enemy number one 
confronts Ihe newly-wed xherilT, 
detonation is avoided : 

" Married ? " said Scratchy. Seemingly 
for Hie first time lie saw the drooping 
drowning woman at the other man's 
side. “ No ! “ he said. Ho was like a 
oroaiure allowed a glimpse of another 
world. He moved a pace backward, 
arm with die revolver dropped 
aide. " Is this— is this the 


Twilight of the Tsar 


. .... . . wope remarkab v united iT . Ibnctl in rue umvoiwiy m to ,. s j ... 

hero for a less heroic but equally deserves con cramS M - edition of Ihe Works of Stephen Lady ? ” he asked, 

interesting interpretation of the he I SntThe tw lateJt, Volunw V ™ , ¥ . . , 

dramatic events of 1935. h^??L£? en l! d ,hls r} and VI, cover " Talcs of Adventure ” At other times. as m “The Blue 

and "Talcs of War". This means • toe explosion comes with 

that we now have all the short stories horrible unexpectedness i 
(tome in fact quite long) that Crane 
uroic about tlirce wars of the nine- 
(centh century: the American Civil 

War, the Oreek-Turkish War and ... .. 

the Spanish- American War. Tihc shot forward, and a human body, this 


background for 

uiuucm nagiograpmc China. President „ lxmi Ufc . 
the epic ot the Long well advised to read it him'* 

IS imnnrtsnf n rh* ui. . 11 P«W<V.. 


modm 1 h^iographi* China. Preside" 


The barkeeper dallied around tho 
Conner of liis bur. There was a groat 
tumult, and then was seen a long 
blade in the hand of tho gambler. It 


GEORGE KATKOV, ERWIN 
ORERLANDER, NIKOLAI'S POPPE 
and GEORG VON RAUCH (Editors) ; 


lion, such 
Simon on 



1 as toosc by Cerhaid already referred lo is c.\em»’ ; 
Church and State, nnd hv thi*i —j- ■ _ 'r 


last two he actually covered as a war 
correspondent as well ris writing 
about them imaginatively; he took 
part in the invasion of Cuba In 


r - - squeezed almost out 

oL existence by successive encircle- 
ment and blockade campaigns ; 
they were demoralized ; Mao was 
ill and in disgrace; military tactic?. 
Were dargefry being dc'fcmvjwd by 
a non-Chincse-.speaking German 
t.onimtern agent, ami the future for 
communism in China looked blcnfc 
indeed. A year Liter, about one in 
twenty of the original force arrived 
at n new base urea in north-west 
China. ITiey had covered 6, (XX) 
miles of battles, muiintuin, snow 
and marsh: Mao Juitl become 

leader of nhc Party, defculim sev- 
eral rivals and wriling an equiva- 
lent number of poems in the pro- 
cess; foreign influence had been 
eliminated and the Party's army had 
survived, to grow in the war against 
Japan and sweep .south to victory 
after it. The Long March was 
assured of a place in history— as 
both fact and Jcycud. 

The historian of the Long March 
is faced with a particularly dillicult 
task of separating fact front fiction, 
bucb was the charismatic value of 


episudes arc so fantastic that idle „ 
reader is templed cither to sccpii- Here ts yet a'liother syunposiimi —this 
eism or to make n comparison with I'nne on the last quarter of a century 
the equally fantastic exploits of the ot TsQ ' risltl rL[ le in Ru^ki— .bii'itt on a 
rttuquixtailorex. For one of the era- P aJ1e ™' immensely popular, in this 
ciul crossings of the heavily guarded counllr ‘y and in the United Stales, in 
Tntu river in the mountainous llie P as t twenty years, 
borders of Tibet, i'he commander 
the 'local garrison had helpfully 
taken one boat lo the communist 
?Ue-in order to visit his relatives. 

Phe Long Marchers arrived unex- 
pectedly, sci/cd the boat, and next 
morning made two crossings of the 
300-mct re-wide river underfire, one 
taking an hour. Only eighteen men 
crossed but (hey put lo llight the 
enemy garrison of a regime ill, Lalcr 
farther up the same river, the almost 
legendary crowing of the Luting 
Bridge was made by another group. 

Although part or all of the planks on 
a chain .suspension bridge had been 
removed and the far side was held in 
force from 'fortified positions, the 
bridge was captured by an assault 
group of Uventy-iwu men. 

The Red Army was clearly an ex- 
ceptionally tough, disciplined and 



lent 


pro- servants of the Russm'te" '*«= , d ,™ 5 

017 nnJ Crane, who provides such a vivid 

ftctouni both of the fighting and of 
the press corps that went over will] 


Willetts on the agrarian R 

IrViSp emancip.'ition to 1917, and suggests that this failuir 
f ;L V ° L !- °n y . on the ni, b°nali- vides one explanation of \k •; 
ties question. Bolh these arc excel- disintegration of the 
summaries. But one wonders the storm broke. 


empire » 


how anything fresh could possibly Mr Willetts on ilie cnher : : 
dc said on these well-known and ren roves I enfo fnr cNi'ina rh.i . 



. - . , - Some- 

where at between somebody will per- 
haps find this useful. But one sus- 
pecls that a lot of fairly recently 
published collections of this kind are 
already encumbering space and accu- 
mulating dust on library shelves. 

The need for selection makes this 
■' difficult work to review. The pre- 
sent reviewer turned first to those 
Hems which seemed likely to offer 
some Ids familiar factual infortua- 


by the revolution. To substitute* " if 
only "dreams for historical explana- 
tions is no doubt tempting. But it 
requires us in this case to believe that 
the revolution of 1905 and the two 
revolutions of 1917 were (he conse- 
quence of wicked conspiracies or 
unloriunate accidents, rather than ot 
some core of rottenness in :nc regime 

U i " i i*' lo saJ toe least, an im- 
plausible hypothesis. 

Miss £onolly's contribution 


siblc .solutions of the agrarL?; 
lent whether "tapii.ilhT 
"socialist" could be worked •' ' 
Petersburg or Moscow. 8i 
struggling peasant living ni 
the hunger level could not <• 
by extreme eompulsion. bi ir.'. 
to tolerate reforms whether ‘ 
pinisi or Stalinist thai diaurkc' 
traditional way of life in «!- ' 
satisfy the neeils of cities anJi«- 
ments. 


the American troops. 

We also have here all (he stories 
that Crane wrote about the West 
and Mexico, which he visited in 
vriling stories of vari- 
he was living in 
Bredc Place with his 
late I SWs. trying to 
them in maga/Jnes 
the Atlantic. Taken 
together the volumes show Crane as 
a supreme dep icier of those 

moments in human affairs when the 
temperature is he ing raised to flash- 
point and of the subsequent cxplo- 
simis. 


citadel of virtue, wisdom, power, was 
pierced as easily its ir i.i bad been a 
melon. The Swede fell sswli a cry of 
supreme astonishment. 

In either case the moment Is 
presented with absolute complete- 
ness, with all its antecedents and 
consequences lovingly and ironically 
stroked in. The Maupassant tradi- 
Uon of slow psychological character 
build-up is replaced by something 
much more immediate, anticipating 
cinema, but infinitely subtler in its 
representation of all the dements in 
the situation, accidental and psycho- 
logical At the end of "The Blue 
Hotel" we still do not know really 
what went mi in die mind of ihe 
drunken Swede bin we do have a 
total knowledge of the situation in 
which liis death was inevitable. 

Crane pills the traditional con- 
cepts or honour and courage under 
a sceptical scrutiny, and nowhere 
mole often than in his accounts of 
war. He annotates shock in such 
moment,, as a man complaining ol 
the damp ties-, of the ground after Ik- 


Moments of manifestation 


Between communism and democratic socialism 


JULIUS BRAUNTHAL: 

(•cschlditc dcr IitlerimliiiDule 

Volume 3. 

?23pp. Hannover: J. H. \V. Diet/. 
DAI 78. 




Th 
luli 

Socialist 

volumes of which have already 
appeared in English. The author, 
who 
year 
nation 
previously 

the politics of his native AusLria. 
In the I940> he edited the hirer- 
national Soria list Forum then pub- 
lished - * - 

nu me i 
and 

Handing 

with whom ne nas noi necn in per 
5onu! contact during the past half 
century. Nor arc his interests 
limited lo Europe: a section of this 
volume i.s devoted to the expansion 
of socialism and communism in Asia 
since 1945, and some of the pro- 
tagonists took pniT in the congresses 
held by the recotaliluicd Inter- 
national during the 1950s. 

Whereas the Second International 
founded in 1889 was limited to Eur- 
ope arid North America, its post- 
1945 successor has taken root 


whole people. Not s'urprisingly, he 
l .£o nbcS lhe "Prague spring " of 
■ I, iis n " Czechoslovak revolu- 
tion ’ and "one of the most 
important events in the history of 
the Communist movement Others 
may prefer to see it as a doomed 
^ ttempt lo democratize a .Stalinist 

German or the Swedish mode] broken out in 1947. U * U ” af 11,10 regime which had the additional 
The bulk of this ihird volume of Th, t . . P >,sfortu ne of being 

L * ! ■ ■ • - oi The Stalinists — and every single important to Moscow 


MORRIS BEJA: 

Epiphany in the Modern Novel 
->5pp. Peter Owen. £3. 

Stephen Hero provides an open 
‘e^inie : " He believed that it was for 
to: man of [otters to record these 


may be connected to a contiguous 
moment fin chronological lime) only 
at the expense of pro founder meta- 
phoric connexions through invisible 
time-loops within the expciienving 
mind. Ultimately the subject is time 
itself, the nature of time and the in- 
evitable disruptions and rc-creulions 


»>' ional lhe 

is in-issive book concludes anew beTOnd^lhe" bound Umn f l "' iS " , h r M " ,a! 


agents" while "the Fa«i»il 
came in for .similar choice ! 
During the two decades MV: 
passed, the world has wilnews>. 
edifying spectacle of W lV ;. 


pnVk ■ Lviuiuic si i s i ii ill i 

it. S? ICS X ,lh C V remc carc * * ee,n « of human time. The Zen kotui (or 
rid they themselves are the most absurd question) d-Jibcraidy induces 
sviicate and evanescent of moments.' 

“Ut what K an "epiphany ”7 In 
loycc s words : “ n sudden spiritual 
manifestation, whether in the vul- 
garity of speech or of gesture or in 

memorable 


&&.<«'*****&& nttsl nr-SpSTn,- 1 ^ 


Braun thai does justice to Kurt 
who reconstructed Ger- 

obwsrvahl<» cSn-di Vo m nasiem t-urope as sacrificial P cm oc f acy mfter 1945, 

ist tekeover^ Tn thcconuil 1 V n : Ianib s to be devoured at the first ^ h *f. , heart t ls Wltjl those socialists 

Kv. hi c? ^ . M the ‘ lrc as controlled opportunity. For that matter the 1T-. d,d !7°f renounce the Marxist 
.=L h . S< . n ,cl Un ! 0[l l, nd the evolu- Polish and Hungarian socialists knew rS 11 ® 8 ®.' W ; hen in 1951 lhe Socialist 



nisLs abusing each other in ^’4 both ih#. >■ 

of language to the poinnriieRf i; *Comcni " nrivmi^finiL i. k 
great! v cares anv lonftcr ftW 1-1 u-iik i\% ■ Tl is 

crucially say abom eih oC Sr atoul $ revclat.on as a whole and 

socialist rivals. If Tito iould «« 
be called a “ Fascist 
not Alexander DuWek 
described as a traitor to.tM 1 , 
class ? Dr Braun t ha | hai. 
history of a movement 
its many faults, never de***. 
this level. Nor wiH it 


long as it remains true Mitsui 
which in the Inst analysis. 8® ^ * 
the Enlightenment- ■ 


tone Micialisl-eomnumist split, be- 
fore the coup d'dtat in Prague of 1948 
nnd the intensification of the Cold 
War rendered these hopes illusory. 

Ii is a melancholy story, related 
at length and with a profusion of 
documentation which historians will 
nnd useful. The author belongs lo 
lhe Ausjro-Marxist school of 
thought, more influential in Eastern 
and Centra Europe than in the 
English-speaking world. In his view 


The reconstruction of democratic 
socialism in Western Europe occu- 
pies the central position of Dr 
Braunthals story, but the Comin- 
lornt, the Stalin-Tito conflict, the 
Hungarian rising of 1956, and rhe 
emergence of a quasi-socialist society 
m Israel all como in for extended 
treatment. The author's standpoint 
is throughout determined by an. in- 
tellectual and moral commitment 
which leads him 


dissociate the movement from* its 
own tradition. Like the majority of 
those present, he was taken aback 
by the suggestion that the British 
labour movement " had never „v ~ 

rfJSPli aw “"c^ion of Bdhme’s Die Relc/t^r- 

mu4 n 1 ! * f ™ s . wa T s r ?toer too small volume of document 
Ssn <W r rfa!lans - but the 1850s a«I I860s (> uf^^ 
conaress htft i) f « ft et l d ,h * 187 1 , whie-h Wts.i»q« wg 
*«*>%*& fciM VS&JZ1' ^back-'.four^JS 


such disruptions ; and time re- 
created (in this Buddhist version) is 
S atari, or Enlightenment. 

This study of time, therefore, 
logically opens with a glance at 
conversions fin Augustine. Bunyan, 
Jonathan Edwards. Carlyle), or 
momentary transcendence of time. 
A . - ., a a wn VK f° r “ s Proust wrote at the close of 

toe incidents leading up to that ^ Temps retronvi. his aim was 
levetation as we jj as the (or is. or rather will bey to describe 

JtoPMin Joyce’s use) in which such mcn 

e ft;n K n . s a .£ forded, ^or though as OOCU pying ; n xime a place far more 


road t n n. ^, au 0l jto e considerable than the so restricted one 

the . J,ti asciis. may be sudden, allotted them in spaas a place, on the 

k.., ^ Ncnce itself may well have contrary, extending boundlessly since, 

PreiVirr/l AUm 1 n Inntv n ( mfant.UI'.s MMrrKmn fnr Kci^lr Ini n tiK# 


years, they touch simullHneously epochs 
of their lives — with counties, interven- 
ing days beiween—so widely separated 
from one a not her In Time. 


The Foundation of 
Empire: Select DoCurnW^ ^j 
Oxford Univereity 
Papenbaok, £1.50) ,is. 9\ W 
by Agatha Ramnl 


mi comniHinent wPji ’’i acc0 ^ ance p*arHcu'J? rly . welcome : 

lo describe U,e d / s j. m - Demo- fc ss or Bfl&ne'S 


'S 


>;i*. 


'fictition, a circumstance emphasized 
. by the Indonesian socialist leader 
Soclnn Sjahrlr; when in 1956 he 
drew attention to the symbiosis of 
socialism and nationalism in the 
ehuntrlos of the ; Third World. As 
• i . ■ -r? ‘.‘-i * * 


the overconiing °f |he grear schism e . V6nt « 1956 as “'the tragedy of hSL S Honi!i Sm * aS as " an every sense of thc wordi^ 

iary 'f y 

osition, for permitted the French the- Tteliins a . waits ? 

... H.yvuKtu wjuen 'democracy and sbeinlism nrp and the Tulin \ ltal,ans that .'monogfAph.-y toe.^ 

ct of Stalin 1 !h«t SS Si UbIy 1(1 su<ih a fashion Marx, while the Gehman^toe ‘ e ^'P hasi > € 
fern. id particular, Auhe ale .H?. Swed«' l«*rei’& 



hy lhe Sovi.i-Americau-,^-™- “cinlUm 

in general, and the impact 



th?.!w s ? Cjns stl,d y* tocn. is of n 

■ term turned to secular 
"fiw W ln Eme ‘son's phrase, every 

■ ,«l. however " dull " or “ despised l \ 

\ ™ ^P'Phany of God’ 4 -and covered, between the nature of in 

I Eliot for or T' !?■ spiralJon and the meaning of ^ime 

.euiuslvclv 2S ,<9h i UP8ed tfes in toe memory. And all tho 
divine \mU?^n? y " 1C ri^ pr f SSUI ' C ? f noVeKsIs. here depioyed-Virgmla 
^‘liming * ^rom P hk I Btit -, JoyC€ ! ** Wooif, Thomas Wqlte, Joyce aqd 
' transformed such S rivu- 61 , mento f 8 ' Fautkne^—are obsessed with the 
■''OB* lo " spl^titu r ,y Mum tnftifiin" w aWrd Operations of memory. 
Placed ? , ; ^ aeriie s WaHw Shandy They 

Jr«. a work of n J d ^ « wwe determined apt onJy to explore, 

j)vcrhciird, the JroS? '^ ' but control, all toelr,-. 

SwsrSs 

ss-iBssam; : 

. Er «h Auerbach lo -“**—• * -***"-* nr n « 

aJ- COnceirn 


A renovating vlrrue . . 

A virtue, by whi<?h 


Just about free 


1 1 is been struck by a bullet and a 
.soldier unable to cover his doiil 
comrade's face with cur-ili ; we see u 
girl during a search ol licr farm by 
the Yankee troops feeling that she 
ought to be behaving like a heroine 
when her actions are little short of 
heroic. 

Crane Is equally aulhcnbic 
whether lie is writing about ;i war he 
merely imagined or one lie actually 
visited, or one he invented (as 
in the “ Spitsbergen Talcs ", also 
included). The truth is that a slate of 
exceptional alertness and reliance on 
one's own resources in the presence 
of an enemy (which used lo be whut 
was meant by war) was something 
lo which he was .perfectly attuned as 
a human being and which pervaded 
bolh his life ansi work. At this stage 
there is not much more that can be 
Siiid about such wonderful depic- 
tions of danger as " r llic Open 
Boat ", " Death and the Child ", 
"The Price of a Harness", and 
many more of the same hi^h quality 
lo he found here, except to hope that 
many more people will conic to 
know them. 

For obvious reasons these 
volumes will be bought by univer- 
sity libraries rather than private 
individuals and perused hy students 
of American literature whose needs 
they serve richly, through general 
introductions by James B. C'nlverl 
and .1. C\ I even son and textual ones 
by 1 7 reckon Bovvers (who character- 
islically unravels all I'he ramifica- 
tions of variant magazine printings 
and mamiseiipis). But it k greatly to 
be hoped that later on there- will 
appear a "popular" edition based 
mi these definitive tests enabling the 
common reader to enjoy the art ol a 
great pioneci American writer who, 
as one ol the editors says, long 
Ik-Ioic Hemingway showed people 
attaining “glace nridei prv-.-ure ". 


theme sl.iiuk : that in modem fic- 
tion, as in file, the death of God. 
lhe collapse of reason, the disappear- 
ance ol plot, the demise of natural- 
ism— all are linked. Divine Truth 
and divine inspiration arc sub- 
merged by the random, the epileptic, 
die absurd. Logic and analytic 
reason give way to intuition and 
" inner light Plot is dissolved in 
patterns of consciousness ; direction 
in indirection. Naturalism is stifled 
in favour of juxtaposition, poetic 
techniques, the psychological co- 
existence of nil time. - 

Contemporary films, par excel- 
lence. have .popularized this new' tem- 
poral and spatial relativity. But 
Franz Kafka is tho prophet of the 
word where heart-beat nnd clock- 
beat are no longer synchronized. 
While among our earlier voyagers 
into these uncharted seas were Blake 
(reclaiming "Eternity in an hour") 
and Wordsworth of The Prelude : 


}|“U Prepared over a long period of gflant-Kke, reaching far back Into the There are input existence spots Of lime 
“toe. vonre iImv fniM!h cimuliunMiiclv annch* That .with distinct pre-eminence retain 


pleasure 1 Is 
• enhanced, 

That penetrates, enables us lo mouiit k 
The link, as the Romanics dis- When high, more high, and li/t us up 

when fallen. • 


MARCEL JOLTIANOF.AU ! 
Confrontation avee hi pmistii-re 

Jo u rna lie is XV: Oct Libre- l%J. 

I verier 1964. 

202pp. 14.75fr. 

LJne Adolescence 
206pp. jofr. 

Olympias., An I Is tin ct Tout mi ricii 
11 7pp. 5.50fr. 

Paris: Gallimard. 


English-speaking countries have 
shown less interest in Marcel 
Jouhandcau than in almost any 
other contemporary French writer of 
comparable standing. Eighteen 
years ngo a one-volume translation 
of selections from six of his best- 
known novels — the novels of married 
life— was published in England nnd 
America. Its impact on the lead- 
ing public was minimal, and there 
appear Lo have been no further 
translations of any of his books. 

If Jouhandcau is a less controver- 
sial or n less prominent figure in his 
own country than was once the case, 
it is not due to any letting-up on his 
part. He was always a prolific 
writer. Mis output has. if anyihing. 
increased with age. and the number 
of his published works lias now 
passed the hundred mark. 

Confrontation a\w la futnssicre is 
the fifteenth volume in a series called 
" Journulieis Jouhandcau describes 
it as "line sorte dc film de mu vie 
qiiolidiciiric ". It is in fac a diary, 
but though the puhlrihcrs place it 
aiming his " “ m miscellaneous 

writings, there is no great difference 
between this series and the siinngty 
autobiographical novel-, on which 
his reputation a> a writer hugely 
depends. Tile present solnuie i- veiy 
much the mixture .is before , but in 
spi.e of repetitions ot familiar points 
of view, it is, like mod of his work, 
immensely readable. 

Alllioiigh In uli andean was seventy- 
five in 1963 he had lost nunc of his 
verve, and there had been no change 
in his beliefs or his tastes. He is still 
the convinced papist as well as the 
cm Ihi si us tic and practising homo- 
sexual. For him there are only two 
sins that count : impiety and homi- 
cide in its many forms. Apart from 
that, man is " free ". Homosexuality 
is a challenge to nature. " Nothing", 
he writes, " is more precious to my 
mind than this victory over nature, 
over a nature which is so lofty and 
determined only lo submit to the 
prestige of Woman.” His latest 
conquest is a young ex-jailbird 
known as " S”. He displays the 
homosexual's liking for promiscuity 
orj more charitably, variety. The 
affair with S lasts just about ns long 
as the present instalment of the 
diary. Although he is already plan- 
ning a replacement, the end of the 
affair with S encourages a - some- 
what different ambition. " I should 
like to he n saint", he says. "There 
may still be time and i am free." 

* There is a moving account of his 
adopted daughter’s unhappy mar- 
riage to on unsatisfactory husband, 
and Jouh andean's Intense* devo- 
tion tp her. illegitimate son. We 
naturally hear a good, deal about one 
.of the most, extraordinary and most 
publicize^ of " literary ” marriages, 
The vylfe has given her verslpn of 


of endless trouble. The devotion of 
the father provokes the harshest 
treatment by the bullying mother, 
lint as she grows older Celine turns 
out to be perfectly capable or hold- 
ing her own. " Ea CiJlirio ", we arc 
told, "fillse n’a pas affaire ft tine 
agncllc, mais louve ft line louvc." 
Not that the child is above playing 
one off against the other when she 
feels that it is necessary for her own 
proieciion, or that the devoted foster- 
father always escapes. Her passion 
for youthful bricklayers prompts her 
to tell Elise in front of Jiim that lie 
is nothing but a sort of bricklayer. 
“ Instead of bricks and mortar, he 
builds with wards and his trowel is 
n penholder." This instalment ends 
with her seduction by a young Italian 
bricklayer who returns to his native 
country to do his military service, 
leaving Cdlinc to bear the illegitimate 
son who turn 5 up iu Confrontation. 

The third book is as different 
as could be from the first 

two ; it is a model of im- 
personality. It consists of three 

short plays. The subjects of Olympias 
and Ami.stla are taken from ancient 
times ; the setting of Tout on rlen is 
contemporary. Producers are named 
Tor the two classical plays, but we 
arc not told whether they were sluge 
or broadcast productions. All three 
arc powerful and well-constructed 
works which should make better 
broadcasting male rial than some of 
the dramatized versions ot novels 
I hat cine hears and sees. 


Sq. too, the llrsl Thing ; Thomas 

Maria's Hans CflStqrp learnt on r . -„ , ■ - , . , ■ . , - 

ascending Ws magic mountain was. . BjSj/fjr iiiiiobiqgrnphy, 

rfnr “ thev mawToretiv fraa with n Jpfes ct donieurs (Tune belle exceu- 

SSSlS-" i 

This is no edsy subject ; riOr is this W' pO.Ula pflt^s empoispnnds quelle ; 

an eusy book, . Yet despite ¥ certain .' S) 1 OrWn AVhlfri h - 

stiffness Of style-^-IikC a traveilor'i ; . f -SS-.*5SS? J 
trunk ;: | 
card-in 

Schppenhnner. 

se;m tn ' 

all to 
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POETRY 


STUDIES 


Wha daur meddle wi me, 0 ? 


HUGH Mm-DIAItMII) : 

A Drunk Mini Looks al (lie Thistle 
Edited hy I oh n Weston. 

122ipp. Anvhci si : University of Moa- 
suohusctu Prc.w S7.50. 

A poem of 2,685 line*, A Drunk Man 
Looks iu the Thistle . lirsi published 
in 1926. has been described by David 
Daichcs as “ the greatest long posm 
... in Scottish literature and one of 
the greatest in any literature", liugh 
MaoDiarmid. whose real name is 
Christopher Murray Grieve, was 
already famous at l-lic *li.mc uf its 
pub lieu (ion for some beautiful 
lyrics in Scots, a*, an anthologist ol 
Scottish poetry, and as a .publicist 
for the idea of a Scottish literary 
revival, 'flic poem, owing something 
in its original conception to Bunns’.** 
Tain O'Shmuer, is a monologue by 
a drunk hut gruU'iiuUy sobering marl 
who on his way humic from a nigh l 
witih two ero nie, con hem platen a 
tihfistlc which, in its ragged mess, its 
pricikilincvv - * Wha daur meddle wi 
me, O 7 its rootedness in a harsh 
soiJ, and vel at the top its final 
flowering, is the symbol of Scott Mi 
poetic culture as the rose is the s-ym- 
bol of liitglLvh. 

He con tern platen it hy moonlight, 
and a!su contemplates the moon. The 
thistle suggests random reflections 


on the Scottish nation, often sar- 
donic and hostile; it also acts as a 
phallic symbol. The moon is a 
symbol of poetic inspiration, nud the 
drunkenness, gradually wearing off. 
of a poetic insight into things which 
is preferable to the dour common- 
sense and bourgeois logic which is 
the other side, or one other side, 
of the Scottish character. The poem 
appears to ramble on, vividly, pun- 
genily, amusingly, taking in all sorts 
of topics from the greatness of Dos- 
toevsky, whose Russia is seen us an 
equivalent of the poet's Scotland, to 
the General Strike and its failure. 

The poet's wife Jean is seen some- 
times as a shrew “ nursing her wrath 
to keep it warm ", like Tam O’Shan- 
icr’s wife, sometimes :is a .symbol 
of the self-forgetful Incss which the 
poet can achieve in love for Jean 
and sometimes in Jove for the whole 
universe, for which jean stands. But 
the thistle rooted in a gn-ping hole is 
also a symbol of the cruel (rap of 
materhil being in which the poet's 
and mankind's spirit or essence is 
trapped, and sometimes as a symbol 
of the sheer thrawnness of the Scot- 
tish character, bitter and harsh, 
which refuses to change or be trans- 
formed. Should the ipoct escape 
from Scotland or die. Like many Scot- 
tish poets in the past, in attempt mg 
to transform Scollnnd ? 

The poem as lit progresses gradu- 
ally gains in coherence and we have 


a vision of human life m fule as a 
great wheel from which mankind 
must adcm.pi to escape (or whose 
nsitirre. at least, mankind must 
attempt to understand), Scotland 
being a 1 i tile wheel within the great 
wheel. The alternative to a vision 
of meaningless predestination is the 
vision of some spirit shaping human 
history, a spirii older, deeper, and 
wiser than God himself, a spirit 
which in the magnificent last page 
of the poem expresses itself through 
silence : not the silence of loneliness, 
fear, death, or God in the tradi- 
tional understanding of the concept 
of God, but the silence with which 
we accept the sense of some im- 
manent purpose working through 
human history, of men becoming, 
or always having latently been, 
mankind. Bur with the gift for 
abrupt transition which <is one of ihe 
great gifts of Scottish poetry fthc 
hailf-Scouish Byron hud it in perfec- 
tion), this sublime passage t" * tho 
sublime ’lin the old sense ", as Pound 
says) ends with a deflating couplet : 

O I Imc Silence left, 

- ** And wed ye mielit." 

Sue Jean'll say, “ efler sic a 

Ilk'll t ! ” 

This summary owes a great deal 
to John C. Weston’s “ A Critical 
Note ” »i the end of this edition and. 
much as has been written about A 
Drunk Man l.nnks at ihe Thistle. 


little is so useful to the English 
reader in particular as Professor 
Weston's simple and modest attempt 
to explain what actually happens in 
the poem. But his greatest service 
to Mr MaeDiarmid is his translitera- 
tion of the old-fashioned spelling of 
Scots as a dialect , “a*" for instance 
us a dialect form of the English 
•‘all*’, "win"' of the English 
” wind ” and so forth— a convention 
which both peppers even the pages 
of Bums with disagreeable apos- 
trophes and makes Brand Scuts look 
like a poor relation of English, in- 
stead of a language on its own. 
" A ’ ” is, in fact, not a contraction 
of the English “all” but a Scottish 
word which is better spelt ” an ”. 
When younger Scottish poets devised 
what they called the Scottish style- 
sheet, Mr MaeDiarmid indicated in 
a letter to the Scotsman that though 
lie had not the time to transliterate 
his early poems (most of his later 
long poems have been in English) 
into the spelling of the new conven- 
tion, he would ask his literary execu- 
tors to do so. 

•In his Collected Poems Mr Mae- 
Diarmid, besides making no attempt 
to regularize- his orthography, .spoiled 
the appeenmee of A Drunk Man by 
dividing it, and even then not always 
wholly logically, into a number of 
short lyrics with titles which were 
sometimes inept. The effect of the 


dizzying continuity of ih. , 

man .v nmn.iUa... . * s: 

lost. Professor 

n.» 1 fui/f \i 1 1 .a i>. . o *''Cv. 
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hanging our minds 


Survival kits 


\ ivy ? ul the first cii 
which, he points out, then u' 
one real signpost for the rciA ., 
row' of asterisks before the |i| 
short section on silence tcI 
convention for the spelling J j 
the reader realize that he 


I.INCSKMAN : 
lo /.: A Dictionary 

£2.50. 

DON CI.Ani»«F i 
und Human Behaviour 
£2.40. 

Lane The Penguin Press. 


language, not what John Motion to intoxicating drugs is 

once described with contempt a tult peculiar to our time. 

unconscious contempt) as “(h-ijL millennia ago Aryan priests 

^ jn ? 

Iixli reader realize that, ihotvt !■“ of u dcl Cd P |nnt . tprob ‘ 
Scots language is not (he EnriiVi fly-a» ,ric) us * n essertlial P a,t 
guage, it i* a language which •'the sacrificial ceremony. From 
quite easy for him to undewirj (incantations of the Rlft-Yetla to 
In his lifetime, a great pevu' reports in current psychological 
been presented with a classic ed l pharmacological journals is a 
of the one undoubted ch«ee : cr>. bat the road that connects 
his longer poems. The k ( i £ can be traced. In nearly every 
reviewer lent this edition to somc , fo ™ of P 
intelligent schooleirl ..in, fed behaviour has been prized; 

iii.>r-.ru ir',,i;»;.in cl u am appraising the natural 
literary Kalman. She « iUcsi/W new ones. 


became engrossed in it and *,* 


spotted and the effects of suggestion 
and other components of the place- 
bo reaction can be coped with. 
The “ double-blind ” device, the use 
of the experimental .subject as his 
own control, and the distinction be- 
tween toxic and innocuous Ride- 
effects arc watchwords in the con- 
temporary surge of psydhophurma- 
cological activity. The undeniable 
touchstone of success, (tfierapcutic 
improvement, has dual parentage— 
the laboratory and die ward. 

There is another area where drugs 
impinge on psychiatry conspi- 
cuously : I'lte drugs of addiction. The 
cascade of hasty and opinionated or 
ill-considered publications dealing 
with that aspect is overwhelming, 
and its quality is roughly in inverse 
proportion to its contemt of assured 
knowledge. There has been a 
mighty spawning uf new words, n 
few of them from Greek, but the 
majority in argot. They are copiously 
and reliably explained in Richard R. 
Lingcinan's Drays Irani .4 to 2. 

Each drug of dependence lias iis 
individual characteristic-* and vogue 
prevalence : most controversial today 


is cannabis, ansi inuxl tultuiiful 
lyscrgidc. Two comprehensive 
critical surveys of the “ health con- 
sequence- of marijuana *' have 
lately appeared, one in the report 
of the Wool ion Commit.lcc and the 
other in a communication to the 
United States Senate. The American 
report concludes : 

It becomes increasingly important that 
we know the implications of use fur 
individuals who may be less physio- 
logically or psychologically resilient 
and who may have a variety of dis- 
abilities. ... We need to better under- 
stand the factors in our own and in 
other culture-* which help lo socially 
control drug use and to inhibit drug 
abuse. Although research in these 
areas frequently lacks the precision 
possible in laboratory sciences, it may 
prove lo be in the end the most impor- 
tant in averting drug abuse and iis 
health consequence#. 

Gordon C lurid gc quotes with 
approval the recommendation of a 
World Health Organization Com- 
mittee That alcohol and cannabis 
should lie considered together as 
presenting similar social and 
psychologic; 1 1 pi oblcuis. 


was the most exciting poem *1x1^ therapeutics of mental dis- 
cvcr read, it is to be hopal W became a very diOcrent nlnur 

Professor Weston's work of -cf- E the advent ol chlorpromazmc __ • <i • 

ship and piety (his notes art purs ago. Psyeliopharma- Q M 'HJltlPfltQ 

excellent ) will at Iasi give ihi H «»- nvak IvOlO CHJLVJ. 


Cochrane (and Lady Cochrane) by Donald Dam 


Before (he House ol 
Lords, 24 th July, 1862 


Upon his return from 
Brazil, 1823 



Thill honoured name I 

Hero of a hundred fights { 

A man who could have ruled 
the world upon the sea . . . 

She cannot bear 
to be sitting there 
to vindicate the name 
for ages and fot ages 
" has rim the World with his deeds ” 


Once too often he hud fenced 
With the Commons; then, incensed, 
Coldly they saw depart 
Their pocket Bonaparte. 

Nor could their chiefs, though too obtuse 
To recognize in him a loose 
Bold travesty upon 
Case down Napoleon 
(Their fiercer Cromwell, now immured 
On Sc. Helena, and secured 

By sloop and spyglass), grieve 
To sec rash Cochrane leave. 

So liberated Chile bought 
The impenitent class-traitor out: 

The flaming petrel planes 
Again the ocean-lanes \ 


14 Hera of a hundred fights ! 

I have stood upon the battledeck. 

I have seen men fall. I have raised them. 

I have fired a gun to save a man. 

For the honour of my husband, I would do it again.” 

44 Yes, I did assent 
T o accompany him to Scotland.” 

—What time did you leave London? — 

“ The evening of rhe sixth of August 
eighteen hundred and twelve.” 

— How did voi. travel? It is 
unimportant? — 

“ Yes, it is unimportant.” 

—With great speed, with four horses? — 

“ Sometimes, sometimes with two 
as we could, night and day. 

He named Carlisle und several other towns, 

I was tired, worn. I was young.” 

Demonic syren-voices choired 
From St. Helena, as the hired 
Condotticrc sailed 
Past impetus chat: failed. 

0‘Higgins then, and San Martin 
Await Turn, in the Alpine, keen 

Air they have burned'through, all 
Singed by un Empire’s fall. 

Revolution! Shoula he not, 

^Libertarian, have brought 
1 . . • * A genius for more 

Than tactics, to that shore? . 

And so he did. Diploniatist . . , : : " 

He showed, himself, wheq pressed i • , ■ . ■ , 


Lima reveals that art 
Mastered un his pan 
When, mixing censures with surmise 
To San Martfn how he might rise 
To a Napoleon’s rdle, 

He muddied that man’s soul 
Who had, no Alexander nor 
Cromwellian Bolivar, 

No human meteor, mapped 
Routes for the stocking-capped 
Virago. Liberty, across 
The scathed Andean pass, 

And painfully amassed 
Material for the dirust; 

Who, when that northward thrust was spent. 
Declared himself played out, content; 

Softly withdrew; and died 
In Brussels, vilified. 

(This was the bowed, averted head 
Men stumbled on, disquieted. 

Digging foundations for 
Unstable Ecuador.) 


11 A sort of pet name of his own 
he had for ine, and he said : 

I It is ail right. Mouse. 

Mouse, we are over the Border.’ 

He said : ' You arc mine for ever.* 

He snapped his fingers the way 
lhat Scotchmen do 

when they are pleased. I arrived 
nt Annan on the evening of the eighth, 
and when I arrived at the Qucensberry Arms 
he was very joyous; I suppose 
men in love are. He said : 

4 It is nil right, it is all right.’ 

He sac himself down as any gentleman might t 

I I came here, Dick, to be married 

and this is my wife,’ turning to me ; and he bowed.” 


Look I Abashed, the Portuguese 
Are scoured in one year from the seas : 

So much one man can do 
That does, and knows not how. 
Brazil, a l.usitaniau mouth, 

Can best acclaim, mid will, the South 
American Lafayette, 

And pay at last her debt; 

And shall she weakly countermancC 
To one grown stiffer in command, 

His licence to hold sway. 

Who will, at wiU, obey? 

Does genius not inscribeiand fiU = 

Timers einp*” •- 


“ After rhe paper was signed 
and the servants gone, he began 
to dauuc die Sailor’s Hornpipe. 

He put his hands up, so, 

and * Now you are mine,’ he said. 

—You marry like this in Scotland?— 

* Oh yes,’ he said, ‘ You arc mine. 

I have no time to spare, I have no time to lose.’ 

He kissed me, he did nol go 

Into my room, and he went off as he came.” 

So what may not his heirs presume 
While Victory lives in his sea-room? 

Whiu may not others fear 
If thus he crowns each year? 

As Mao, he shall Indus dam; 

As Kennedy, breach Vietnam! 

And to all states not free 
A hectic fever be. 

What a renascent Hellas means 
Next he shall show, that l’hilliellcncs 
May manfully stamp out 
Sumc queasiness, some doubt: 

Not long shall trapped Albanians seek 
To know what mercy means, ill Greek; 

Nor shall Egyptians find 
A Third World in his mind; 

But, People’s Friend, he shall attain 
To proof that Byron not in vain 

Spoiled his vocation with 
Loose verse to launch a myth. 

— I understand your ladyship 
to say it was in order 
not to displease his Uncle, 
from whom he had expectations, 
he kept his marriage a secret? — 

“ Entirely so. By a secret 
marriage he would avoid 
this fortune going away.” 

Still voluble, still undeterred, 

Our Cochranes keep their cloudy word; ;• 

The same arts that did gain ' 
Him power, their power maintain, 
Though thou, the war’s and Fortune’s son, ! . 
Terse Napoleon, bend upon : 

Playactings pitched so higfi.; 'i 
A veiled, sardonic eye. • . 


poem the wide readenhip, iJ ^ variety of its fonm, the en- 
Engli'ih-Npeaking countries joJ hi.i'in of its champions, and the 
only in JJcoilaml. that il dem»' <onu^\cuiws that some limes 

h ih findings unacceptable. The 

In ivaww for discrepant claims 

in tlie (datively unpredictable 
in: of mental illness— with its 
ftbilily of spoil la nctuis recovery 
d ih responsiveness u> suggestion 
d aftaiivc concern- - a ml in the 
defined ImuiularicN of schizo- 
wnL. neuroses, and elw racier 
Weis Ihe clinician and other 
terwis may be much influenced 
their a'sessmenl of u piitiem’ft 
Mis'll by hope, prejudice, pre- 
u* experience, and unduly se-lce- 
i perception. 

lie patic-ut is even mure prone 
be misled into false judgment of 
Wicr there has been improvc- 
91 w deterioration in hi.; condi- 
» *V (he factors conducing to 
j 2 «biiut such a faulty report the 
si final ia r can be summed up in 
puebo- react ion The choice 

“"^'‘placebo " is significant, 
fiorilly coined lo denote an inert 
H prescribed, not without cyni- 
»■ b\ the physician because his 
M expected or demanded it. il 
wonie us mean a dummy sub- 
’'mch is pharmacologicully 
[ K nut nevertheless may bring 
a an appreciable subjective im- 


subjective Jm- 
worsening — which is 
jWfluu of suitable interplay be- 

kh'on 


interplay 

«Hwpai,cm. the doctor nnd the 
iri k “cnee the necessity for 
i ,.! "hich precede introduction 
clinical practice. 

the subject 
-reactor " can be 


HLI.II-: FABER : 

Past oral Cure In the Modern Hospital 
I4$pp. SG'M I'ress. £2. 

The clergyman's role in hospital has 
of necessity always been ambiguous, 
uncertainly suspended between the 
professional concern of the vlovlovs 
and nurses und Ihe comforting pre- 
sence of the occasional visitor. I lei je 
Faber is concerned to give the hos- 
pital chaplain (or indeed any visiting 
minister) a positive function within 
(he total therapeutic process, lie is 
not indeed involved with the details 
of treatment, and he will evidently 
avoid emcring a field lltai is not 
his own. But he is more than an 
occasional visitant, ready with his 
reassurances and the reference of 
sickness lo a context that the medi- 
cal and mining staff as such are not 
concerned wirlt. Fundamentally, as 
Dr Faber remarks, “ to be a minister 
means really to enter into the other 
man's world, to listen to him with 
great care, and so to accompany him 
into the depths of his ‘ need lhat 
you come together to the point 
where you both feel that only the 
go-ipel can speak here ”. 

Such a function does not mean in- 
difference to the professional work 
of those who are directly involved 
with the patient's treatment, On the 
contrary, il presupposes a respect 
for il. un understanding of its scope 
and or its finnl limitations. t That is 
why the hospital chaplain is a co- 
operator in the whole therapeutic 
process, implying much more than 


i.,,. mi 

15** J / U S into elimea 
p designed that l-l 
[ •, Placebo- react oi 

he unclubbables’ club 


the provision of the ritual functions 
that the patient is a ecu. domed lo in 
his ordinary life, (hit inexit ably the 
chaplain stands apart, although in- 
volved. Dr Faber computes hi* 
function- at first sight rather unex- 
pectedly --to that ol the clown, who 
occupies a unique place in the circus 
ah ho ugh lie is ultimately npuil fiom 
it. flic customary role of Ihcclcigy- 
nuu i.s fast disappearing in our soc- 
iety : lie is no longer ol necessity 
regarded as ihe guardian of respecta- 
bility. the authoiitalivc voice of 
(iillnuioxy. Di labor charucteri/e- 
his function as th.il of one who van 
show and sluic cx*m passion, who 
ha.s u feeling for ihe fiinge» of human 
life, who has wisdom and patience ; 
in fact he is n clown, and St Paul 
could glory in being a fool for 
Christ's sake. 

Dr Faber’s sympathetic and origi- 
nal approach to the chaplain’s func- 
tion in the hospital community pro- 
vides a great deal of practical wis- 
dom. He is particularly good on 
the pastoral approach lo psycho- 
somatic illness and never allows his 
shrewd insights into tbe roots of 
much sickness lo lessen the depth of 
his concern. He sums up all he has 
to say by defining the minister's role 
as being the sick man's companion 
and the doctor's fellow-worker. In 
the course of a wholly sympathetic 
study of the minister’s presence in 
the hospital be has muob to say that 
will be of value to doctors and nurses 
—and. not least, to the patient him- 
self. 


MICHAEL It. A. CHANCE miJ 
(TJI I-Oltl) .!. .IOI.LY : 

Social Groups of Monkexs, Apts and 
Men 

22-lpp. Cape. 12.75. 

Ethologists have ranged far and 
wide and have not hesitated to gen- 
eralize boldly: Konrad Lorenz, set 
(lie example, ex pounding the features 
of aggression that arc common to 
cichlids and men. Of late, more re- 
strained aims and hypotheses have 
taken ihe stage and cautionary re- 
minders have «1rc.vscd the risks of 
inferring what human behaviour 
will be like from observation of 
other species. A deceptive or very 
limited similarity may be extended 
because the term used to designate 
it is equivocal: " fear '* and “ play ” 
illustrate the difficulty. 

Title obvious corrective is regard 
for accurate definition and strict ex- 
perimentation. Michael Chance and 
Oliflord Jolty have consistently 
burno this in mind in Social (imn/n 
o] Monkeys. Apes and Men. They 
urc, ii.s is proper, oil the quest for 
just similarities and they have sought 
them in "our nearest zoological re- 
latives Whereas until the past 
quit ter of a century observations 
of the behaviour of mi him in; in 
primates were mostly carried out on 
animals in captivity, sve now have a 
respectable body ol knowledge 
based mainly on observations \n the 
wild by zoologists, social anihrupo- 
giM-s and psychologists. Ihe nuilior* 
review these copious -but .still in- 
su fricicnl — ohserva 1 ions. 

I hey concent rate on the beha- 
viour which favours survival of tho 
species in the face of predators : 
such behaviour determines active 
social grouping and the way in which 
tho animal ineeU attack. Some aim 
to escape: the group is then “ aven 
liiv ; iu its response within .■ given 

physical environment; while’ the 
centripetal type response depends 


(V HIANDV : 

Ifont Rotten Apples 
^•oilanc/. £2. 
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npty page with eagle’s quill? 
So, when the albatross 


Has fished, and sailed across. 
One mast and tossing ensign, w^l ' 

The flag direct him where to kill 


“ The old Lady there, in the house, 
spoke a very broad Scotch. I never 
heard Scotch before. I said 

(I was but youugj you know, 

perhaps a Bttle'.bert).. .... ........ «. 

I said : 4 What kind of place • \ Vi^ - 

: do you call this? ’ . v ; i 

She said: • gV 


“wsmini—io quote the 
... . ’ cr . book— of " experi- 
A _ ' V|, b detached youth" 

sitnX -* i !,y ' l0 ' da y diiiry of 
nnw ° r 11 yuultl chib With 
h f. A , . ll, , n ® r delinquent mem- 
■1 could have been u horing 

i J, cxp ? rlme nix that failed, 
ij" ‘1, 1,1 111 never matured. 
- on tho mher band, n-high- 

i"'., ys S, ® f lll « wcial and 
.'L fuct ? rs 10 con- 
Uiose who work with Ihe 

,,3'„ h is specifically 
i h ' *! . ‘be depressed, the 
•fie rejected ; ’ 


dances, outings, casual conversa- 
tions, rough stuff after the dub was 
dosed — and H has as much to «ay 
about the quality and discernment 
of Ihe club leaders m of the prob- 
lems of the dub members. The 
“ marginally unattached ” (to use the 
familiar Jargon) are not in the 
usual sense very rewarding clients 
for the social worker.- Miss Btandy 
gives plenty of examples of crazes 
that flare up and die as quickly, 
of irregular attendance, and ambi- 
valent allegiances. But she Is 
right to claim, however hesitantly. 


on the (liMiiin.iul malt! round whom 
the rest of the group congregate and 
on whom their attention is focused. 

‘I he societies of the chimpanzee and 
the gorilla are organized ccniri- 
pe billy ; the behaviour of such pri- 
mates when attacked is not, like that 
of the baboon, aggressive. 

fn an unconvincing further dicho- 
tomy Dr Chance divides centripetal 
behaviour into “ hedonic 41 nnd 
*• agonistic '* : in l he former of these, 
flexible social relations serve to dis- 
seminate information within tho 
group, whereas in the agonistic mo da 
of behaviour the spread of in forma, 
(ton is interfered with by rigid rank- 
ordered social relations. 

In a brief but laboured conclud- 
ing chapter, man as a hunter- 
gatherer is compared with other pri- 
mates. Some common social 
ehaiuctci'i stic*. especially "face-to- 
face” grouping, are taken to have 
a single evolutionary origin : 

El i« nut unreasonable in suggest that 
fur example the centripetal form of 
attention so typical or the rank- 
ordiMCd mate * of xublutmaii primates 
miglil provide an imi.itc component 
which won) it play a dec idee, creative as 
well as lorm.ilivc, role in cst.tbl idling 
tlie form-, ot asocial ion wliicli develop 
between men in groups in om complex 
society. 

Dr Chance equate', the dominant 
male of centripetal social group 
with charismatic leaders ; by a re- 
mark;! Id y forced construetivMi Ram. 
Sav MacDonald. Hiller and John 1.. 
Lewis-- an extraordinary trio— aru 
rope<l iu to exemplify how mass 
escape lo I lie protection of a charis- 
matic leader may occur before there 
i; »w> policy to accept and 
implement. 

I here sue ctholueists and etholo- 
gists: the authors belong to the 
parly of solvi /u*»U»giea I- social 

iinaK'.u Though their style is heavy 
and their etas' it ic.itory zeal at limc.'i 
levlnui-.. then honk provides :»« 
m fur malivc eoiispeviUs of recent 
woilr. in a loeK held v«{ rcse.uvh. 


use of u oLWleiw who l»ad come to 
sw Hie worth of ihe club. They 
became its ambassadons, as It were, 
.nnd finally Miss Blandy found 
that the main trouble was not that 
of getting In iouch with the dc* 
tached but of finding Ihe lime to 
cope with them dll. Tho end of the 
story is the usual onii tho cost 
became too great. The local author- 
ity had built a splendid flow youth 
club at a cost or £30.000, and the 
-only alternative was to ©lose or to 
amalgamate. 

Miss BlaridyV book ends with thc ; 


[by 


bhat 4! wo were close enough to tatter alternative. An appendix gives 
brutal actuality lo see things that detail of whol wore the aims 

outers -preferred to^verioot ■ Tj« , and achievements of the original 
if^as 8 /&S. ohib. Some final rocopwumdations: 
. , in sum, the Bxperien^ ^ tlie ,s&le a^h ^* - ara made in th? 

The “ in * afldl:bBcqm«,ofertW / e xfierieiiM,jbeflwt *f. 1 . 

young. signHilittg for hc ip „ respect arose frwn the rrfeo^' . “some kind, of ; pioneer tvork vvdb. 

£ ,? 1 " erc ‘he club’s cort- recognition that the club <vas . being ; delinquent attd dwhit^-unnUached 

5 ^‘‘uched”. on tho mad? their own^ ^ke ’or IP 

. c °oviiiuie no problem mar. ' tions are made about how.thfs might 

' vi !i! in ‘he cate-. The real probletrt waS, of crnine. ; be atieij^t^. The 
Mlss Blandy’s con* • to get into eflfecHve boatact with tbe hardly, be 
■v., HfttaAed who in thO nawe of their because Mis? Biandy s* book fiftowa 

is a ‘"ffiltu. •A,h.: *crt clefcrw. thC extent and depth' of 


' Next, in the'seif-soughvelear r' '■ ' 1 . : •' : i <unt«rd 4 vih-e 4 case, -were- JiW whx^w' iiiw 
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Where do we go after ‘Oz’? 


;tm J Rtfomi in ibc 

( jijibi ulfc Uiuvcisiiy Ficw, 


T ill 1 O? M<AaJ Will iHctlhcad 
veil <y vJlowljf, Me ii fair to 
-middviit'g episode of Moutv 
Python's Plying f h t ns running nl 
t:he wrong .speed. Suddenly. a 
fur-oil crunch: our faces 

full. The news arrives llul there 
has been ;ui .ilmiyhlv pile-up 
and three of the madcap aviators 
will have to walk back -one of 
them might iml he hack at all. I .ml 
i>f joke. 

In the heyday of ccilsoi ship in 
Australia's comic Shite of Victoria, 
yon always knew wliai you were up 
against: nobody |ii etc ruled to wis- 
dom nr even common reason. 
Illspccim h'lilenspicgel. or whatever 
his name was. simply asked ihc emirl 
to hang, draw and i|u.o(cr the 

editors of the Oi/tmf luiulhh Dir- 
tiomuy on the ui minds that it con- 
tained cot ruin words; whereupon 
tiiie judge instructed the jury to show 
no mercy and awarded l-ulcnspicgcl 
n fourth har In his Surf L ifesaving 
Arwocin lion's limn/c Medallion. The 
Ret limed Servicemen's l eague t‘>5 
per cent of the male adult popula- 
tion of the country 1 would then 
commandeer every existing news 
medium to remind the other 5 per 
coni that the lonely voice of the 
true digger had at last been heard 
and that these poms from Oxford 
were a mob of cockatoos and poof* 
duhs. Ihcie was mine of this mis- 
leading veneer of common sense 
disguising the c.ssciiiinl rn thuggery 
and shoddiness of ihc proceedings : 
you knew where you were which 
wus usually on the first available 
ship ti> l:n .cla ml. 

There is not much point i» .inking 
ihe lire under Judge Argyle. Despite 
I'hc views of several of Fleet Street's 
most distinguished leader writers 
(who seem io lie of the opinion that 
he had sentenced i lie C).- editors for 
comipling and depraving minors), he 
most definitely did mu sentence the 
three intrepid flyers for something 
Ihe fitly said they had not done. 
Wild I he dal was give them .i ihun- 
ilerinj! sentence for what the jury 
.said they jnut done. Me picked them 
up by ihe exposed send! of ihe neck 
nnd dumped them in the jug for 
ftoineihing that in ihe norm.il course 
of ev fills would not have cost ihcm 
anything hut money. Several of 
Fleet Street's most distinguished 
leader writer* were acting on their 
own account when they decided to 
flounce up and down outside the 
chokey window patting themselves 
With powder pulfs and shrieking 
about '* corruption " an idea the 
jury had already t ejected, on the 
strength of the prosecution's notable 
failure to produce expert evidence 
in it* favour. Whclhcr something is 
obscene or not is a poiulera hie 
which Judge \ rqv Ic iieated as some- 
thing empirically a scerlai liable . like 
whether someone is vlead or not or 
wliether a >hop has been broken into 
or not: there is nothing in the law 
to dictate that he should have done 
otherwise, and if Wiltgeiistein had 


»■ 


Ban to find out all nvtr »-.r — 


been in his place the iiisli net ion t« 
the jury would still have had to be 
based on ail n priivi assumption, 
although probably a better one. 

Jiir the same reason, there is 
no point in guving Brian Leary: 
he attacked the moral credi- 
bility of witnesses lor ihc simple 
reason that the law encourages him 
to — the only way to falsify some- 
body's moral assert ioiis is to prove 
him immoral. When the crime ilsell 
is all to lie established, who among 
ns is not guilty ? Nobody, except 
(and here we <ee a dazzle of 
propeller, a Hash of goggles and a 
stream of silken scarf) Lord Long- 
ford. the White Knight of the Air. 

Similarly there are no prizes to 
he won by poking fun at Detective 
Inspector l uff of the Obscene Pub- 
lications Squad, f-'or all (he restric- 
tions it places in the way of the 
police interpreting people's inten- 
tions and evincing distaste for 
people's general altitudes, the law 
(which is the well-known double- 
whainniy, the Obscene Publications 
Acts of l%4 and IDA 1 )) might as 
well be Article 58 of the Soviet 
Criminal Code. 

With ail the world of obscenity to 
choose from and everything is 
obscene which a juty will disapprove 
of - it is necessary to be .selective. 
No wonder then, that Soho porn is 
left relatively alone and those areas 
are picked on which are 
not self-regulating, where n tilery is 
claimed to he a means towards an 
end and where the end is something 
with which ihc) arc out of sympathy. 
Ihc police would have hi he 
Athenian philosopher, and several 
cuts above the ones surrounding 
Sooiates. to do belter than they do 
now. M\ the law that's at fault, h 
centres on a concept that nobody has 
ever been able to define, and once a 
charge has been bioiight under it 
there is no defence against the ordi- 
nary prejudices of prosecution, judge 
and jury except In introduce a 
cownlcrbal.in.'iiiig. equally undcf in- 
able concept, such as literary merit. 

In the (L-. case the counter- balanc- 
ing concept turned nut to he a ver- 
sion of the public good- -si version 
involving the right to criticize. Ihe 
right to question, the necessity for 
unlianimelled evolutionary change. 
It didn't have a chance. It wouldn't 
have had a chance if George 
Bernard Shaw had .stood there for 
live weeks reading his collected 
■'Prefaces" aloud and screening 
newsreels of Galileo on the rack. 
There is nothing that can happen in 
a courtroom which will give specifi- 
city to a \agiie law. It was a wise 
man who said that the I suly 
C'hsiilcrley acquittal gave the 
notion of obscenity suhsiance and 
was then-lore catastrophic. 

Under ihe Obscenity laws it is pos- 
sible to bring covert charges against 
political opinions, and the mere pos- 


sibility should he enough tcuson to 
gel these laws oil' the hooks in all 
haste. 1 1 makes no difference il the 
judge thinks it is not a political trial. 
It makes no dillcrence W all the 
leader-writers in London think it ri 
not a political trial. Once there is 
selection in deciding what to charge, 
it is a political trial, whatever hap- 
pens at it and whichever way it goes. 
An underground publication can be 
wiped out simply by the cost of being 
hauled before a court. Once the 
charge is brought, the job is done. 
I’his is loo much power for anyone 
to have, and what our leader- 
writers must realize — all at once if 
possible, bill one at a time if neces- 
sary is that any Use of such power 
is tin abuse, 

I should say at this point lh.it I 
myself have small sympathy for Oz 
in genet at. and scarcely any jt all 
for the culprit issue No. 28: I 
laughed like a drain at Ihc priapic 
R ii pert the Bear hut found the rest 
thick-witted and raucous in ihe usual 
Ot. way. That il was pi oil need by 
schoolchildren proved nothing ionic 
beyond the fact that adolescent 
ilieloric had shifted away from 
class-riddcn, British Empire rubbish 
towards revolutionary rubbish. The 
iie\v brand of rhetoric, like the old. 
is there to be grown out of in the 
search for the real, and the one 
advantage il offers is that il at least 
tries In lake account of a lew salient 
lads about the condition of the 
modern world. On sex the new 
rhetoric is less obscurantist than the 
old. and the t > - editors land their 
dcfuuleis both legal and journalistic) 
are on strong moral ground when 
they argue that .hi imposed ignorance 
is no control and that a compas- 
sionate concern for the world is 
closely allied to the shedding of 
sexual guilt. 

Beyond I bat. in Ot. No. 28. as in 
every other issue, there is jiisi the 
usual earnest confusion about wind 
the condition or the world actually is. 
Like equivalent confusions of previ- 
ous eras it .sirikes me as being ineluct- 
ably middle-class in the political solu- 
tions it proposes. For the short term 
ai any rale it’s a phantom revolution, 
but at least il is not po-faced. At 
least it tries to he fun to belong to, 
and probably the objections of the 
Whilehouse-Longford brigade begin 
at this fact. Although the under- 
ground thinks quite otherwise, neither 
of these worthies is in the least poli- 
tical; they are shcerly and simply 
Puritan nnd wouldn't know a radical 
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Richard Neville lor ,ion * an »l book-shop raids i**r« mud have been very hard 


alternative Horn a limited-slip differ- 
ential. and where the law allows them 


beyond that conferred by innate 


own interests. 
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I have known Richard Neville for hon.s ami book -shop uid, bejafts nun' 
years and have always admired his was loll to the underground p ! uiein as delivered and dilliculiy 
honesty: his intelligence (which ,h 5,’ vpce ‘* :m .d "cijln.' ^ from their very merits. 

if* hjvc learnt In expect from 

j .mime i— *» ii-ininc m : 

Argyle aright) is tenacious 


apparently earned him an extra three WJ,VC « . un jj. now the undc;:»V,, i-. 

months in the slam, if I read fudge l> 1 ' es ** I’xolf i« starting io '' L .i,-., .... 

Argyle aright) is tenacious rather pressure. n e '> JI,li,l ’ r - lhc cnl ‘ hll f ,1n lh c) cm- 

than quick, hut lie faces facts once which made life difficult fon.jf R immense and oticii novel in 
he has worked them out. In his book particularly piquant: the c direction and revelations. No 
Play Powfr there were already Wore pulled in on an nbv i|isb xcholur of the Enlightenment 
signs that he had recognized the f,1r allowing honniscxual, i., .fg n y f hi n g appi caching Professor 


signs 

dangers ihe unilergromul might face 
through violent coni mutation. He 
was already betting on establishing 
a plump, healthy parasite alternative 
within the body of a tolerant host. 
When people started jumping bail 
after be had posted his own money 
for them, he regretted last enough — 
and in O? too— that he had ever 
recommended sharp practice. 


for .vs 1 know. ,hnr bil 1 "' “’““T, riV, ’ l ’ di " : 
proscribes i his in :,nv ^ o-l-oMhc-way no hors, 

and by the same logic »hc pu'fusion with which he 
should be conducting lighin’r-ks iki' bear does not make il 
public lavatories and ,'Wtu follow his arguments, telling 
wm-loads of cubit!* As f apt ihiitigb his evidence often 
wlu-n closely considered, 
her of Professor Vent m i's 
'lisiihS in scholarly aigimu-ut 


on 
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Under Ihe obscenity lo. 
people are being Jhatj-jl 
idTunces they will not he .ia. -( 

I he editorial policy of Oz has al- have cooiniitlcd until ilw. B 

ways been to have no policy : they’d vvxrdicl. 'I his is ngainsi fe.W. almost ui passing, lie scan us 

shove anything in. not excluding (he spirit of the legal system in 4 jn^nis which hiing io boar his 

ravings of the madder silualionixls try and lias its proper phir- Hanging knowledge in crystalli- 

or the Isom h plots of crazcil. ilespor- police state-:. Under (lie .a great antiioriiy on topics 

laxv, defence counsel i\ >*. necessarily cent ml to his theme. 
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ate Americans. But I never heard 
that the Oz edilois as a group had 
any idea ot encouraging organized 
violence in this country. Their 
double-think about Britain was too 
impregnable for that : they never 
doubled that this hopelessly corrupt. 


a.sk for a wider context k>fc l. . , 

into consideration (the put'. k c f c " ' n " t ont . thc hts 
etc.) and SO imply that info* b^'ks. 1 here is a good 
context the object in que ^ ixample early in these lec- 
well he obscene. IhispLwoK where a discussion of the 
fence ill a dillivlill position ho W/icn- Ami? disposes of a 
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repressive capitalist system was any- occasion virni.r lit aligns r gu, fining juj argument in 


thing other than fundamentally reli 
able, tolcrim I and pluralist. Rcvnlu- 
lionaiy in ilieloric. O?. and all its 
off-slmots arc revisionist to t he core. 

I iniil recently there was an inter- 
esting situation evobiug in the lincler- 
giound press. Time tint had moved 


pmseoiiiimi Under I* •' N(!< Jf , rt(1 ll0 ,i. in ihe pioccvs, 
law, tile police .ire m.v. „ . . . . * . 

hchaTOlik-IVnfcm.*"* - ? ’ ,hc 

is obliged to iinhilai- in phi- nietliiHl and m.inner. 
investigations that arc L this can bring into per- 

cumpcieitce. and vvoiilj k Cti\e .i nuior neglected tJu-nu : 

- I Ihe competence of IkpL.fohiiik. die best example is the 

up to a nixt below I he overground I otic trapped together fn , hV(in the eiulii cent h-cenlurv 
(call it inter face) position where it in the I ihraiv of t unjU" , ..-..ui; „ , ■, . ' 

started providing news ami services fir .. ncn u lv 0 f fo- • ' ^ 

in a recognizable and useful radical . . ihe cnii-.- u ■ ' h ,e . ''V 11 '.' l ' N,>lcncc . “ r 

mode. Ink luul been l.iunehed as »|» 'u Clift n! n Al.^lv^^ in lhc VT' 1 

in terrace neivspaper and alter a typi- Jlllin lht . miinvni «hen «v: Vemcc, and el.se- 

tme, n di-fti- 

wMl support the e\ M am »' ff 1 here "hivh cannot be over- 
pot-bust with hiwks . It *'iliin ihe canvas chosen by 
private shelves. Neiilk h Venturi, for the eight- 


m ter face newsjiaptr and alter a typi- o, «hca *v: v , ’* cv Ve 

cally cliaohV start (eVcryiliing around ' equivalent of W » " 

Neville is pure Keystone ops) had * M , ' , htf c \ klcKt y hwc which cai 

begun to miprove.Lkdosv thesedown ^ ujlh hlll ,u % t . K can 

VVmuri - fi,r r ,hc ^ 


stay— lluit 
the country 
what kind 
exert. I don 
mislic nr 
underground was maturing' If .society 
had rational interests it would have 
been within those interests to pro- 
tect this mat tiring process by leaving 
it alone. Hut as ihc underground ho- 


(live Jtuna » *" . ; 

i-i'Hie, journalist and N-tisecn high Renaissance 

wIm» inw Jived for l<* and the iniermittentlv 

Brifuta- * ” ) u | incomprehension of ihe 
"Wh century. This, never Hi e- 
' "’j" 1 Professor Venturi's 
!« ba.s mastered so 
, 'hr origami tlocunieiii.il ion 
• Ei ‘vj’ 41 P- r * ,u l dial it would 
i xfi, , v l ! nf ‘ ,ir ,0 demand that 
centuries with filth; and iLs hanks, which were nMiiaaea g“ n I?w be project backwards 
along what is now Farringdnn Street, Flemish " Froes", or IM ' l »f Genoa he gave us 

were piled high with the entrails of .Vlcl aughlin might have ^ P ttkrenin Itifunnatore (rc- 

aninials from the butchers, ’these more about ' >L ‘ ,,S J ‘ine 1M. tU7iii to 

oven 1 1 tally found their way into where they practised “niuty. 

“Sweet Tliemmcs” which is' loday of die “ lub-faxl Pyfjge kvliues also have short- 

enriched with lethal industrial as Tinion) which was pan w nnfonunatcly. and file dif- 

wcll as human and animal waste. abelVian ih e vender arc often just 


beginning lu penetrate, 
is an 'bat the connexion has to 
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Lauder 

7 tJijoytd Camp Commander enormously . . . This new Stuart 
Lauder is one oj iny mail looked forward to literary events. I Thar a 
good book it II/* ANGUS WILSON £1-75 



TKKKNt i-: McLaughlin ; 
('opnqilillhi or “ A Peek of Dirt ** 
182pp. (sissell. £2.10. 

Ihc slogan. "You’ll have to cat a 
peck of dirt before you die." was 
popular with Edwardian nannies. 
They used it as a rune against 
fussiness, never. oT course, n.s an 
incitement to coprophilia or its 
dreaded oxlicme, coprophagy. In 
spite of his tiilo Mr McLaughlin 
only touches on psychoanalytical 
aspects; sensationalists may note 
limi his book is not a study of ihe 
perversion of dung- loving but a 
lively historical essay on Dirt— 
correctly and prophyliicticHlIy de- 
fined as 41 matter out of place 
English dirt throughout the ages. 


leavi _ o _ 

Ihe history of sanitation for the 
rich takes Us from the elaborate 
I'udor commode-s— Edward Vi’s wus 
coveted in black velvet, decked with 
ribbons and quilting tacked down 
with 2,000 gilt nails — to 

Ha ring ton’s famous water-closet, — 

well ahead o-f its time although leads u.s ’idlo, (ha 
Leonardo da Vinoi was first in the Here, though ; the fl 


w,».^r . u 7 7 7 a L uctwarxin oa vinct was first in the Here, uoupunip w^vjji 
N atiii ally the disposal of excrement field, l ypicaliy, perhans. uhe nearest indubitably cjeeM,' 

^ !ir rlan pail,Th V lre ? 1 English approach to Ihe bath anisfl'hing dirticr-'lfe. B ^ 
if medieval London were often its which the waler-lovinu Rnnsnn. " Hali ls a' city— 
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better 



medieval London were often its 
sowers. Such public conveniences as 
existed could be death-traps. An 
enrlty martyr in the annals of pubKc 
health was Richard the Raker who 
fell through the rotten planks of a 
fairing- while pursuing his trhte 
metier and was drowned. In 1347 
two men were prosecuted for piping 
ordurp into a neighbour's cellar ; 
JwteumaMy this . was. a genuine if field 


prteumably 

’tojpWiWe atksi\pt ,»r dininage : and 

f^ r :: hig^y >^kbte- ^ ^ 


t jiw'innigs soniftinicx scan 
t • * *m these, and hi-cau.se 
“htain a picture of 
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rich. After a «ii« * JJy „ i,s , '* without' re- 

CU UUH'II of a ■ Reaoriilfon ■ 'bucli of h. (It should be 
Sir John glancdal the Swfwffi. f 'I 10 «mIvm, that Profes- 

ter-closei, blovvsy nymph « 1 l «- ui one respect been 

.—to irtfn the hy | 1IS pubiiSert. be- 

itrb gj Vto An i ni j equalc 

isVK,?''"' 01 '" 1 ofWhal 

issr-^sss; 

bK° ach ' IlM cad,‘ Profes- 
L to -move away • 
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which the water-loving Romans'* had Helffs a ciiyr—m 

lustnllcd everywhere, even on the nnd a.sltidy bv 
WaH, quickly became; the brotlid. ness #»T 
William Walworth, Lord Mayor of ■ sugge.slfi 
London in the reian of Richard II, Ages. Tbfe l^ti 
mwied . eighteen .these- Stews Jn. : Iflday M**. 
Southwark. .This is something that havd 
dilWnan’s. hMony-buoks omit when abdUL “ No 
Uhey toil how lie whs knighted ,foK ' - Ingham^ 

;avlng the. boy king’s life at Sm ithr : I rvto - 1^,; 

■tr»M killnn rn rtniziL' IL--' ' ' 1-’ « Am.1 ;■ . . 3 JBTLHiI-- 


piojccls of ictoim. To “ examine 
(licit function in the hi>l««ry of ilu* 
eighteen i h-comu tv ", as Professor 
Venturi puts it. has a reassuringly 
concrete feci. It involves a ceilain 
dc-klealization of the lin I igh ten- 
men t, n rest net ion «4 mir notice of 
it to the measurement of ii$ role 
both as a defence and as a hostile 
criticism of the various unrirns rf- 
»ime . « with which it was confronted. 
But though the tendency is welcome 
after some of ihc excesses of abs- 
traction, this does not quite dispose 
of questions of method. It might be 
urged, for example, that al least a 
residual " idealist " view, to a 
greater extent than Professor Ven- 
turi would approve, nut.\f be inher- 
ent in his own method : you cannot 
detect Enlightenment in action until 
yon know what you are looking for 
and this implies a definition which, 
■if historical at all. must be based 
either on criteria imposed by the 
historians or on contemporary views 
which might, surety, be described in 
terms of origins. In fact, Professor 
Venturi doe#, not always avoid dis- 
cussions which imply that he hits 
both these in inhwl at different 
times. 

None the less, the general impres- 
sion produced by this programme is 
excellent. Nor. in what follows, Is 
there any risk . of Ihe baby ■ being 
thrown out with the bathwater. Pro- 
fessor Venturi is acutely aware of 
potential, dangers. Too positivist an 
enthusiasm, for example, for the 
recent : stqtlstical essays r of the 
French Llvre ol SocJdli School cotiW 
mean that "lhc moment of active 
creation slips by unobserved ". (No 
doubt because of pressure of >paoe. 
Professor. VonUiri does not; draw 
attention; by. yfca>y . balance, Io 
, wbal jwf .01 may bdp? tb iew^m 

*■ ill _ t . . iL. v r 'Ima 


Prufw>or n.iinlwn te».eiuly provided 
in ihc juges of (lie Journal of 
\hnhrrn lli\tniy ix helpful licic.l 
I here can be no doubt that in 
ax oiding such dangers we could have 
no better mslruiiienl lhan Ins rich 
multi ton. tirelessly available in iden- 
tifying Ihe first appearance of an 
idea or the significant adumbration 
of something hitherto implicit. The 
programme sketched ao encourag- 
ingly is. the introduction finally tells 
us, to have a central nnd particular 
concern : '* To put the problem of 
thc impact of (he republican tradi- 
tion in the development of the 
Enlightenment." 

So far, so good, and there can be 
few readers who will not by noxv 
have felt high expectation about 
what is to follow. Unhappily, after 
this lucid and logical preamble, the 
structure which follow* is defective, 
ft is not too much to suy that the 
reader has a sense of ii-s disintegra- 
tion into components which, well 
formed as individual items though 
(hey may be, are not merely discrete 
but L'Ven incoherent. It is hoi easy to ' 
sec why this should be so, and the 
temptation, is to look for a fund#- 
. mental flaw in ihc conception of 
: these lediirch. but this dofj.s not seem 
to.be what has gone wrong. What Is 
increasingly apparent is a lack of . 
unity ami thematic, direction In ex- 
position. It thorcfdro seems bettor to- 
trade the arguments more closely in - 
order to understand: (he failure thnn 
to aLtempI diagnosis at a deeper level- . 

Professor j Venturi follows his 
• introduction xviili t\ ItoUire on kings. 

' ant) republics in the sevopleenth and 
eighteenth centuries. This is an ihlerr . 

■ esting eHsay nn some Sommemaiors ! 
-of me late ( ^vcrite6nth and early : 
thlfeenHi opniury. They fqcod .iiq.’ 
between Mb e repitb- '• 


Ihe nhscrvalmn that in sonic ways 
Ihe fi»s.ili/cd re publics of the Sctte- 
ffitlo woe. in their rclalinn-t with 
France or ilu- Umpire, like external 
versions of the c-n.ifc-, and corpora- 
tions which deiiued intent ally the 
Kmiis ui nuinajcltic power is an 
inteiv-iling and provocative otic. 
Ollier ii upli cations were suggested 
hy i!n- Uniit-d Provinces, wheue 
prosperity and social colt e-dnn 
pointed to more utilirariint coil- 
dderalions. l'hete is a rather nunc 
di ui hi fit I step in the in lei cnees when 
weight is uiven fas Ptofessoi Venluri 
appears to give it) (u the standing 
and prestige of the republics as a. 
son, 'ci 1 of strength preserving ihcm: 
iliac is a little in this, but il seems 
more likely that the fundamental 
picscrx'.tiixc was a fax durable iitter- 
n.ilional situation. When this 
changed (as it did by 1X14) the ic- 
publics vanished. 

This interesting ted ore has 
thc re Ion- m Hell In oiler. But does 
it dci n mi si rate that oil he i the re- 
publican tradition at reflection on 
its embodiments re:illv mu tiered io 
the move incut o| thought called 
Kiilighteiiniciil 7 It depends wli.il 
you mean by *' inaMiTCit ", the Icv- 
tnicr might say. (eiluittly iiukIi 
was writ ten a Is out the republics, and 
Put lessor Venturi has an excellent 
discussion of M:ij.i-iia. a neglected 
ligiuc. h is not easy ro sec I tom 
this account, mi the other hand. 
Mi.it anyone was influenced to action 
hy '.uch writings. Republics nitghl 
he exhorted in tccovet legeiularv 
past virutes m to adopt policies 
which would lake litem neater n* 
absolutism. Piote-sor Veitluii 
shixes to ..how tJi.it ihc existence 
ii ltd nvr ill presence nl lixtitg leptlb 
Itcaii n.idilioiis was a refetem for 
some enlightened ttileis. sonteimies 
xlimui.it ing them hv its idealism. 
Bui t hi-, is not eeiy impm t.utt and 
aecomus tor mimic ,4 the kvlntg 
that the promised Humic waits to 
vanish in Hus ^liapter. leasing tin- 
li.idei with i .cil *e of dis.ippomi 
mem W h.ii ,t hull, down n< i. ui 
infoi illative anthology ol emunents 
and observations on ivpnhlies hv 
r-trly ei git tee nth -century .tut Imis. 

il is fair lo say that there is a sug- 
gestion front Professor Venturi 
hi in self that I hi-- is all he is Imping 
to do here. 

■* English cm nmomxvii It bitten “ is 
(lie title of the next lecture, and tit is 
sustains in pall and n little fuithoi 
the theme of republicanism. The 
discussion is directed towards de- 
mo nst rat ing the importance of an 
English contribution to European 
thought, but in so doing it moves 
away from republicanism stud makes 
much more of free-thinking amt 
deism. This is surely proper, lor the 
evidence Professor Venturi brings 
forward of an English contribution 
to Furopean political thinking m the 
" commonwealth man " tradition is 
surely slight: Moyle’s Ea.ru v upon 
the Constitution of the Roman Gov- 
ernment was begun in 16*54 but had 
to wait until 1801, it seems, for a 
French translation — hardly a sign of 
burning public interest. For Tolund, 
more evidence oF a Continental read, 
erdtip can be produced, and cer- 
tainly a democratic tone can be 
discerned in his .writings, but it is 
difficult to believe that his specifi- 
cally political impact, (as opposed to 
the philosophical impact which he 
in.ulc. as aid Find.il. Collins and 
S ha t'teshury ) leaves n t race a l>lc influ- 
ence in rpforni. This firs* group of 
enlightened intellectuals is important 
to be sure, bpi.it Is not easy to xoe 
their connexion xvith " the impact of 
the republican tradition in lho deve- 
lopment of the . Enlightenment ". 

It may bo- that Professor Vonturi 
would haye .Sold more here had h6 
hast more space., An add and per- ■ 
functory IRtle pa mgraph/pn Holland 
suggests th&liie ik wiftltg to assnnte 
dial his livien^i^s etc alffady pos»cxs 
considerable irifonrtiuioii j k does 
tittle more tfcin register that hu has 
not forgotten that important ooun- 
try. He has ruthlessly condensed a 
few remarks on Radioaji. the subject 
of another of his books, "which also 
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in tf ioa tea that there . Is much more 
'evidence to jbring' to .boalf, liid htj 
rpom. One sltotild bewiire of txpebt* 

ing a monographic or dv'eb & coiHbr; , 

JppUy dedse ttepiqi^nl Um -'A- tot of -• • - r ;• . ^ i 


Oxford 
Regional 
Economic 
Atlas of 

Western Europe 

Prepared by the 
Cartographic Department 
of the Clarendon Press 
Tins atlas is iiiiTrilvt«iii|>.ir.il,9r in 
mmIis, lmiumi, .iimI i.ulopHi'ltit: 
tiv.nim.iit u> its I'u-ikvtsMK. iliu 
Ifl'IJUliill I , »<«'"»/ If it!, I* of ilu 
t nihil Stai''' .mi! ( 'mi, i fhr Ii i mu- 
prix , lnpi^iai'liiv ih.i|>m>I Hu- 
wlinli; (.milidcut .il t uiilliou, juul 
•'lMiiM.iiiii.il i(-gii>it.ii i •’ i ii < 11 n> n ; 
urti.ui laud use nu))% i*l ; t nujur 
(ilu--,: ami Hu. m.ilii iti.ij's 
mvoiiij; iwira liuiidu-il piuMial, 
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muiic.'ijry iltcnry ami its implications 
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Icviurc Kirin tines nut Mil! a scholar 
like PnWV.ssin Vi-imiri. .who needs 
space lu cun vmce. As il if. in this 
sect in n the reader begins to be 
unsure nf the method of prucc oiling 
which is nl’fcicd lu him. Uncertainty 
he sins lu ;»rise in it about what is 
frail y being discu.scd and about the 
grounds un which conclusions are 
funned. A feeling may a ri.se at this 
fiuinl l I ku a certain liuirgioid qualify 
has crv.pl into the writing, perhaps 
almost an incantatory one. 

Unspecific allusion or the mere 
mention of an author is taken to 
make points. i there is an e*lra ordi- 
nary passage on Disraeli which con- 
centrates feelings of disquiet; there 
are also references to English think- 
ers which appear to ignore the 
possibility that what they wrote 
must he understood against a spe- 
cific background whijh -would liave 
lu include, ifur example, assumptions 
that Proii-siunlism was .intrinsically 
superior to Popery, that the 
Common L aw might guarantee indi- 
vidual liber-lie.- belter than forms of 
government, and that many English- 
men in the second halt of tho 
seven lien Mi century had personal 
experience lh:<! whatever republics 
might be like, they slid not neces- 
sarily eiv.ai-l freedom. 

r l1ie argument >nexit moves on to 
the development of the republican 
tradition between Montesquieu and 
Hie T rench Revolution. but by now 
l he connecting theme is much crum- 
bled. We went lo be left with little 
e.veopt what is named “itie ethical 
aspect of I'lie Republican tradition ", 
the remit of a transition from the 
discussion of inviiliiiioiix lo ihc iliv 
cushion of moral principles (in 
which Professor Venturi attributes 
much to Sha I'icshury). The values of 
Immunity and co-mopoliianmni tire 
now the lundi narks ami through 
Diderot’s discovery of Sltafteshiuy'a 
appeal to the |Kivsion$ xvc reach 
anger und lender new a« instrument* 
social ri bora t ion. By now the 
republican element ,m the argument 
w almost lost to view, though we 
Ivave reached I i hr tic t •/ /Vyu/W (a 


TkWAyThE 
Would WhiivipERS 

ttrituin in n Notional future is 
seldom Utopian and bas for 
too long been considered in the 
idiom of OrweLI or Huxley. 
Some would suy that we are vir- 
tu ally in the Brave New World 
und no-one could deny that 
l%4 is suniciemly close to 
allow more accurate prediction 
than was possible for Orwell. 

If possible, however, the pre- 
diciion has to be gloomier. M. 

I oh ii Harrison's* is that and 
anarchic as well. There is pre- 
cious little charily In his world 
(though there is some), a great 
deal of violence, and a race i 
which is either physically and 
emotionally crippled by Ihc ; 
eftecw of the nuclear disaster, 1 
or lias udupted to its new en- 
vironment. 'I he mutant* are 
reptilian, alien, pcrecculcd by 
the surviving humans but 
immune from the cancer-breed- 
ing radiation. Theirs is the 
future. 

Tt is, like its natural ances- 
tors, a horrid tale. But none 
the less real und compelling for 
that. K Eliot was right about 
the way the world ends, then 
Mr. Harrison has done a con- 
vincing fob of filling in the de- 
tails. T his i> the way tho wprkl 
whimpers. 


slogan. Profassor Venturi might 
. have noted. 'Which mitima sonic writ- 
ers cailier than this had attributed 
(n the Freemasons whose designs 
•they held up for condemnation and 
ridicule and whose founder they be- 
lieved to be Cromwell). 

•For all the interest of Professor 
Venturi’s commentary on this transi- 
lion, it is difficult not lo feel at this 
stage (hat lie is trying to link 
too wide a range of ideas and 
facts by throwing around them a 
generalization about the republican 
tradition. Unfortunately, the phe- 
nomena are too diverse and it is 
never dear what the generalization 
-is which can hold them firmly 
together. With the fourth lecture we 
are again on much firmer ground, 
•though it is not easy to see a close 
•connexion with what has gone 
before. This is u discussion of pun- 
ishment and a very good survey of 
<m important debate ; more than 
any other Jccturc it justifiic* the 
book's title, for visions of utopia 
and reform were at the heart of iL 

•Ills great figure is Bcccaria. He 
-was. we are reminded, not only a 
compassionate man whose .soul was 
lacerated by u sense of shared 
'responsibility for inflicting punish- 
ment. He was also a thinker whose 
special preoccupation with penology 
ted on to the problems of inequality 
und property which .fundamentally 
shaped live conception and (he treat- 
ment of crime. Bcccaria was called a 
11 socialist ” by one of his critics 
(though not quite in the modem 
sense) ami was probably the first 
•iwrson so labelled in Malian. .From 
his discussion stemmed a rich flow 
of suggestions and proposals for 
■reform, sonic of them anticipating, 
■paradoxically, the coldest utilitarian- 
ism and even the horrors of social 
engineering of later ages. 

This lecture is the best part of the 
book and in some ways stands apart 
from the rert of it. Il is the point at 
which Professor Venturi does most 
to connect the discussion of Ideas 
with social reality. What follows in 
the concluding lecture is a set of 
scattered notes on the chronology 


and geography of Enlightenment, 
drawing (lanlaliaingly brief) aflten- 
•lion to the limits set by neighbour- 
hood and leadership to the first 
cryMn II izu l-ions of the ** sect ", The 
Encyclopedia is the key institution, 
the 1750s the key -decade. Paris the 
central area. 

Away from these, there i-s a brief 
passage on Scotland (but no men- 
tion of l-he K'irk, which, like English 
Protestantism, is surely a supremely 
important differentiating factor if 
wo are -to underat and this island's 
link to 'Enlightenment?), and some 
remarks on the diversity of forces 
making for reform which 6ecm 
oddly naive. We need no longer be 
surprised at iihe ambiguities of the 
ancien regime which might line Jan- 
sen tats mp in support of Joseph II, 
and historians have long Since un- 
covered the contribution of dyed-in- 
the wool " unenlightened ” bureau- 
crats to administrative and legal 
change. With a reminder of the 
modalities of Enliglhtemrierri, of the 
restriction . or amplification offered 
to it by local environment, Professor 
Venturi draws to a dose. Almost as 
a last thought, he rides up to the 
fence of explaining England’s part 
in illtis but then refuses t-o take it ; 
“ Britain gains, I would say, by 
being studied hi the light of the 
history of the other European slates 
of the eighteen Hi century.” Who 
could deny it? But i-t is a disap- 
pointing anticlimax : Toland and the 
rest have been left far behind, and 
the remark that Dr Johnson is a 
native god does not compensate us. 

-In a more general sense, too, the 
book ends jn the air; it is very 
difficult, in looking back, to see 
what its argument was. Here it is 
worth recalling the author's own 
words at the outset : " Regarding the 
history of ideas in the eight ceiuh 
century, I should like to throw a 
little light here and there.” This is a 
frank on'ough disclaimer and, given 
the Limits of space imposed upon 
him. a fully acceptable one. We 
must hope to read him elsewhere on 
such themes as the Catholic Enlight- 
enment undergoing exploration by 
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f The Committed Men, £1,75, 
New Authors Ltd. ! 


Writers’ Lib 

Sir. — Mr Fred Plaat (August 6) uses 
your columns to advertise his publish- 
ing firm, Penguin Books, a* ideal pub- 
lishers (his term is “ angel H ), who jjive 
the author everything he can possibly 
desire, including galley proofs. This 
claim is unfounded. 

My own John Keats, after three ex- 
cellently produced hardback impres- 
sions by Hcincmann Educational Books, 
was reset and reprinted by Penguin 
Books. Neither the original publishers 
itor myself received any proofs of any 
sort whatsoever. 

As a direct result, (he published Peli- 
can paperback contains nearly 100 mis- 
prints, some of a most damnging kind, 
such ns the omission of whole lines of 
text, in addition, the Penguin Books 
copy-editor has introduced into a well- 
estumished text several alterations of 
his own. These now appear as if 1 were 
(heir author. 

Authors, of course, must lewn to 
lake the rough with the smooth. Until 
this experience, I hud always dealt with 
publishers who wore intelligent, effic- 
ient und conscientious. As Penguin 
Books have sent mo a full and detailed 
apology. 1 hud intended to treat tills as 
a private nint ter. Mr. Plnul’s public 
el ii mi, however, lends me to record 
these facts for the benefit of other auth- 
ors. In other words, to adopt his own 
jokey style. Mr Plant Is talking through 
his huai 1 1' US compositors, please get 
that one right !). 

ROBERT GITTINCiS. 

Dodds. East Dean, Chichester. 

Sir.— -The letters ill your recent issues 
from authors and publishers about 
galley proofs seem lo me lo mis* the 
point. 

The Increasing costs of printing, the 
increasing number of published titles 
(nnd hence the declining market for 
each , title), and the rising overhead 
costs of publishers have created a. 
dangerous Inflation In book prices. Jf 
Is .dangerous because it Threatens the 
stability of ; the publishing trade,, and 
because, it undermines the book-buyipg 

> M b &t r i Hi.t.'i- * i-Vf.n- i v.i •• -f„ 


Costs must olearlv be kept down if 
hnrdbuck publishing is lo survive at all. 
Julian Symons writes that “authors, 
too, live, just as painfully, in a world 
of rising costs (Would he delete 
some of those commas in the galley 
•proof ?) Can lie not see thut the inter- 
ests of author mid publisher, in keeping 
prices down and encouraging a market 
for hardback books, arc identical 7 
Tho truth is, surely, that galley proofs 
are a luxury, delightful if it can be 
auforded. but expendable. Authors arc 
having to learn this unpnlalahie truth 
because their survival, no less than that 
or publishers, depends on it. It is far 
cheaper to haw a typescript retyped 
more than once than to correct galley 
proofs, and since most authors have 
lo bear the cost of proof correction 
above a certain limit (he economy it 
more than ever in their interest. 

Fortunately there aro still many kinds 
of book where the luxury of galley* 
can be afforded: books with a high 
initial print-run, .for example, or whore 
Ihc market Is easily identifiable and 
not too price-conscious. There are 
others, involving complex design or 
technical or printing problems, where 
they are a necessary expense. Lu such 
cases we behave like Mr Symons’s 
angels. We provide galleys where they 
arc needed or can be afforded- We 
would be foolish lo behave otherwise 
m the contemporary climalo of publish- 
ing. 

JULIAN SHUCK BURGH. 

George Waidenfold & Nicolson Ltd., 
5 Winsfcy Street, Oxford Cireus, Lon- 
don WIN 7AQ. 

Library Training 

Sirr-Your correspondent, D. E 
Davinson (July 23), is unhappy about 
the Sconul trainee scheme Which alms 
to i place honour* graduates in' acade- 
mic and government libraries to give 
them experience: prior , to . obtaining 
professional quaUficatfops at a school' 
,■ of library nship. 

tp.lsht argue with; his definition 
,bf trainee.’ and still more with his 

> MfttlrtHl lL « -u s’ji * • • 


PI onger on and von Diihnen. the 
connexion between intellectual 
NOim.cs And practical reform in 'the 
Habsburg dominions investigated l»j 
Klingensiein and Urcohka, or the 
perspectives opened by Rosa Min- 
cuzrita edition of Tnnucci* letters. 
Yet even when the lack of articula- 
tion of the book and the pressures 
of limited space are discounted, it 
must be admitted that this is not 
Professor Venturi at his best. 

He .is a fluent English speaker and 
his lectures* delivery can have pre- 
sented him with no problems, yet it 
may be true that some lack of 
darky has crept in through the 
necessity of presenting in a foreign 
tongue thoughts Professor Venturi 
must often have had in Italian. This 
may explain a certain bland ness 
which on occasion becomes obscur- 
ity : it is very hard to sec what 
Tola lid’s failure “ to overcome the 
final crisis of the ancient European 
republics” means, or lo believe that 
much of importance lies in the 
information that Giannone “contin- 
ued thinking” of Toland in prison, 
or to feel that a sentence about 
Milan, where "utopias and reforms 
polarized the attention ” \& anything 
but a rather tired end to a para- 
graph which is something of a 
catulogue. At its worst this sort of 
thing becomes almost a caricature 
of the bad general historian : “In 
Scotland, n greal intellectual move- 
ment was about to be born while 
London resounded to the cry of 
‘ Wi Ikes and Liberty! ’ ” 

Such a reference say* nothing of 
relevance to the theme and is not 
the only occasion on which Profes- 
sor Venturi has wasted some of his 
precious space. The paragraph that 
follows this quotation brings SVilkes 
in again, together with the motln tic 
Estfulittce, the 17(54 famine at 
Naples, the end of the Seven Years’ 
War and much more. AH this is 
justified, prc.vmnably. by an earlier 
remark: “ It was not only the intel- 
lectuals who were in turmoil,” Un- 
fortunately, the connexion of these 
excitements with the irrteUeoluaU is 
left out (il would be. one must 


library education. From the Sconul 
viewpoint, however, ollic-r of his state- 
ments inusi be refilled. Ii is made 
quite dear lo prospective Sconul 
trainees, in preliminary info nna Mon 
and uguin when being in ter v lowed, 
that the scheme is run independently 
of library schools. No applicant is 
misled into believing that u trainee post 
guarantees a place in a library school. 

The “pretty poor salaries” under 
the sohemc range from 1700 to £1.150 
in 1071-72. For peonlc who will not 
be able to make a loll contribution to 
the work of the library during their 
trainee year, these salaries would seem 
to be reasonable. 

Mr Davlnson blames university lib- 
rarians Unit tli ere arc no arrangements 
for joint interviews, so iliui the .suc- 
cessful candidate for a trainee post 
could be guaranteed a subsequent lib- 
rary school place. Mr Luce's letter 
(Jnly 23) shows opposition from an- 
other quarter, but there arc proce- 
dural difficulties of which Mr Dnvinson 
should be nwnre. A librarian would 
need to select one school for his trainees 
and this would give the student no free- 
dom or choice. Further, at present 
candidates are Interviewed by librarians 
over a three to four-month period be- 
fore final degree results arc announced, 
it schools will give firm place* only 
aFtcr result* are known there would be 
intolerable dol&ys for the Candida tea. 
o , , , course, the Association of 
British Library Schools wore able to 
agree on a joint clearing-house scheme 
for applications, functioning Jlke UCCA 
or the Sconul trainee scheme, sonic of 
these problems might be more easily 
solved. Let us stop hunting for vil- 
lains and seek solutions instead. 

. KENNETH HUMPHREYS. 

Oiairnian, Standing Conference of • 
ftuon.1 and University Libraries, 
rile Main Library, University of Bir- 
mingham. • 

Penguin European 
Poets 

Sir,-— R was bcartoninig to read the 
serious and penetrating review of the ■ 
Penguin European Poet* series (August ■ 
ok. Such a balanced examination of this 1 
excellent sene* ipa? major periodical is 
long, .ovorduo, ■ ‘Never thejcii. a few 
doubts and Queries are' prompted by-, 
your reviewers references to g ffieraY 
\b)6 modern EurODea n ;pbetic tradition 
:v A«- n«intfested 16 U*. sp-ealle^. * poetty ■ 

- *Vh‘ S&i* ; 


guo^. very hand to ay* i. L. jM j n f course we cannot 
the impression w be influenced hy it. 

yl Padding Ar^'-fe ^ ii i> a ° t r llS 

throw dungs ftW ay a^kk to tl« Furopcan maelstrom 

specifically in^ TJff i M»lmiunx. And a Euro- 
John Mill, aboil, K " rsl “ 

SiiSL" 1 ?? 1 S*'* should look a liule more 

cMing. but also as «obw[Kfihb homogeneous poetry ul 
tnconiprchensible without htSctimpc. a poetry that, in your 
formation, tl seem* «nnK. ’’ icruK towards, hare, 

argument and ortv «« L rrtjtcnu-ni. ironies, :i leaning in 

because it was dS w S*Ki or an emergence from it, a 
H.15 aiscovered. ailiC ( j n <»<is.icc or being 

1 1 ts reasonable to iraL^Liwcver briefly, and perhaps 
criticisms because other poets This dcvnpr 

*?.- * el1 ll J e 

and inlellecUial scholarship C^Jodcrn European Poets, but 
irritating to see his sojm k.Jie ki« our view of contem- 
fis-lving for red hernmg bJBw *? 11 pod ry ns a whole op 

in rtaTRfig - 'TJETf." t 

ara (a huge number a« ^nt it was the advisory 
often very kindly, m the Its,® this series, A. Alvarez, bun- 
as in his rich footnote) tjo the term “ poetry of 
irksome because su^ouH" rarrency. Iicic. In olher 
space would so much b«a3» e ^ ^ in r of gelling 
been used, for example to f al *hSL^rKi *" d C °' 
the curious couple o{ b? horn' in mind 

economic n /story ( ll | D EdjL£o,c poets represented in the 
beginning of the indusltiiij vetU-s that huve made a pur- 
tlon also profoundly trajwfeliinNs , i here (Herbert. Popft, 
situation” — but how, fo itkr instance) arc now in their 

tuak?) or to come lo8ri»*lf 1,l, / ,,f,, ^ : ,' h , cy arc l,l, V ,,l y 
r . . , “,*7“ n of survival, having .survived 

of the topics he has had lOWtE^j Kenior, the Second World 
out the last words tnint&Hl tuxinji .suhsequcnily been 
carping. These lectures imj^into du nigliinurc totalitarian 
widely read, but professioaalr' preiiictcd by Kafka among 
ar* will come back to 4ni»v ,n L'ela"* 1 . we csrapvd a grcai 

mid again for She poatMa A »* nl J-° ,U T ,hc,r 
show Piofft^or Ventiiri^ J--MJ rhilosophics. I hc war was 
snow h OI e^or venturi i nLy ^ c hologically. just another 

in tic 1 1 on on the ground. Tl.| [ n i[ ie heroic island story ; our 
packed with indications of r^iic jfterwards- -it is qoing on 
which other scholars luu iM thmi-ii it has ul.cn that long 
noticed and will have lot* revet her aiium lo reach us. 

They are indications dw;P|> « ^in to scs Hie trurti of 
from i Nil rmiHin* u-hi-S *™J cOUIIMtlRg from I Ilf War- 
, Il\ivi. ? 'iTlr' feneration „f Furore, but we 
to I oli*h and Russian a» *“liu nyiiv; to assess it. recall that 
the WcM European bnfurifeatct> the puciry of die middle 
is it, after all. a textbook imon ol rumpean. iwrilcularly 
offers us. bill " a little fight b '» - init Central Kuropcaii. poets, 
there This lie has rictef *‘ u ,Nhv, f- ' v . htfH, ‘ fr die 
nnd wc all shall sec lhcMr ^E r 

Hi a Travel van Leclurct ‘ T c ' u ‘ ;,n 11 

i ii i ruoiyau ueouto ino\uneni nceu nc.-evsarilv 

proper vehicle for «1ul h Lent more Hi.ui a kind of -hock 
set of meditations on io the political, economic 
aspects of his subject by Otsl‘- realities of posiwar Europe 7 
Enlightenment scholar. .V f '■> 'h* beginnim* of a cure 
they will have t.n endurmjf o.tr c.v.i.^..uo,i- -the 

h.a liiM-mir* Mr •' hjr *’- rtf; ‘l core, the .scareh 

the literature. U1 , g0lllcs , ,, ?L ._. hin Mlrclv 

’> * •vainnino. After tho .iitli- 
niun eome the poetry ; after 
f ...... . „ ... ■i' 4 «nired. where is it to uo? 

of survival (a tern nw#‘- n, rCam js ,iiaf wc 

•'In M! ll »vnHlT^r2aK'he ol a llcw tljgmjuism of 

aud it would pcrtiaps btM-xv j:i , ni , „ js , 

prralc to raise them here. tag Idroudf is evamininJ 
Firstly, however, at (k-bo h,, whai he has inherited, 
poetry translation boom o' !*»•* *; honc.silv. bm he eunnoi 
it is hard to say wlnl .ej \' T > mirth on his own without 
desire to witten ow to w .ieiy, i 0 Ins traditions, 

hasctl on n growing dissaW -'ra net possible to reforge every- 
our somewhat obsolete ■»:«». May not European civi- 
ren lira (ion |h«l i n 'S £ 5Si}« , 7 r 4,1 rMu "" f inlerruotcd 
verse was trans a ab e ^T In any case. th e possibilities 
reviewer an. U '■«■>«« as they ever have 
Unit can detach IWWJ,'..' 

without serious loss, trom DANIEL WEISSBORT 

whkh they ' ™ Gardens, London, 
oilier words, do wc not, a 
trails lute what iraustatcsww^y 

secondly, arc wc not, id ouf , j. ur reviewer (August fi) cen- 

iiisulurity. in danger w Ki^.-.- Uvshnian’s translation ot 

which is merely most ewily^ t ^rneus. Eurydta. Hermes" 

For some time, rf*cla of “ drama- 

M oiler n Poetry hi Trmff* . ^pposcdh produced in 
/.Ine I started with Ted ' ov the word order. In 
1964, about the lifaie disc ". ssetI °' Vfl 

were embarking on their t-JK' r «r to the operation of the 
S l havtbcB iraranrar. The sen- 


were embarking on' taar ft: “ sr w »nc operation of the 
Pwtry s«i«ri baw W 1 ^ Sj*" Srammar. The sen- 
occupied with the mid » ** '!fj r ‘fe ' v< j; i,d b< ; in P ro f c - 
curtain Intellectual «gJL, I *h f T* T r \ - of P* 

Wc Sjv* fflf. r s 

oomplcto, and wo tfunisse.Br.,,. ■ u 

nQQiircd that W0 now • utinaiM Tcichj 
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right tq adopt ft normal word order 
in English (would thnt he had done so 
more often 1). | cannot see ihat any- 
thing of importance has been lost in 
translation h.vaiKc of the difference 
between a word order normal in Ger- 
man and another ord.^r, equally nor- 
ma), in English. 

ALEXANDER HENDERSON. 

Cedar House, Montcith Close, Lung- 
ton Green, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

Morrell Studies 

Sir.- 1 agree with Mr Chitnis, there is 
little point in prolonging this. But he 
chooses to reveal (August fit that my 
correspondence with the chairman of 
the Morrell Trustees became “so offen- 
sive ” that ho bad to tuke it over u'.id 
subsequently told me that a meeting 
with the Trustees would then only take 
place if “the Trustees think it neces- 
sary", contrary to the clear previous 
promise. He omits to mention lliut he 
told me this after the submission went 
in, and that my comment, “] rather 
expect the whole thing to fall 
through ”, was written after they had 
failed to raise a quorum for the meeting 
which they hnd curlier presented to me 
as an absolute— und a very much 
accelerated- deadline. However offen- 
sive I may have been, I still see this sis a 
clear breach of a crucial iindertnkiiig, 

" OJTciwvc ’’ is, fortunately, a rela- 
tive term, l was certainly far from pas- 
sive in defence against. Jirstly, the in- 
trusion of a particular Trustee into 

matters of philosophical and bis 

torical judgment in which he bad had 
no formal training ; and. secondly, 
against the chairman of the Morrell 
Trustees when he refused to tell 
tnc even the subiect-niaitcr of another 
grant made by ihc Rownlrce Social 
Service Trust, on winch ho also 

sits. This proved to he very much in 
Ihc same licld. Surely there should be 
no secrecy a Mil the subject-matter of 
grants given by publicly registered 

charities 7 l have never argued in these 
(readers may recall) to/emiimi studies 
ih.u tolerance could possibly mean Lik- 
ina whatever comes, bm that tolerance 
is holding strong opinions, hut in a per- 
suasive manner, am in a cooicive or an 
insulting one. 

M\ last woid is 'hat a achid.ii has a 
tight’ to the ohscrtaiion of sonic rules 
of natural justice in dealings with trust- 
ees ot registered charities, particularly 
when they approach the scholar to du 
.somel'riig and inn vice versa. " Offen- 
sive" i*. indeed, a relative term. But 
it was no use for Dr Johnson to have 
emancipated letters and learning from 
the aristocratic embrace if Mr Chitnis 
implies that a subserviency sinLur to 
ib.il which Lord Chc-terlield required 
should now he given bv scholars to 
such trusts. Or. are they to have the 
best of both worlds, the right to the 
taxation privileges of charities and to 
the erratic patronage of the rich ? 

BERNARD CRICK 

24 Denning Road. London, NW3 

Chatterton 

Sir,- One particularly Interesting and 
timely aspect of your excellent review 
of the Complete Works of Thomas 
Chattel ton (July 23) is your reviewer’s 
discussion of Chatterton s device for 
presenting his forgeries, which he calls 
“the manuscript convention". Since 
scholars and antiquarians are more 
plagued at present by forgeries of All 
kinds than at any time in the recent 
past, it may be worthwhile to comment 
on this method of forgery. Your re- 
viewer says more than anybody I 
know about the tradition in the roman- 
tic. novel of claiming a spurious 
“ ancient •" manuscript as a genuine 
literary work. However, since the 
true! it ion is older than printing itself 
and has nourished under quite diverse 
circumstances, perhaps It is incorrect 
to suggest that it proceeds, as with 
ClmUcrton. mainly from a desire for 
" imaginative identification with tho 
past". 

Even in antiquity classical works were 
faked. The Aiiacrcuntca. for example, 
were falsely atlributed to Anacreon, 
w’hile the apocryphal -Epistles of 
Phafaris, originating from a forged 
manuscript probably of the second cen- 
tury, escaped , definitive exposure until 
Bentley’s magnificent dissertation 
(1697). In Ihc Renaissance, there were 
many more forgeries, usually " dis- 
coveries ’’ jn manuscript of previously 
missing works by classical authors like 
Horace, Cicero, and Virgil. These seem 
to have been produced principally to 
deceive rafher than from a, lotiging 
to recapture ; dear dead days; Om 
of. the best of rjiese. wiS a Tprgery 
by Caste Slgarius (1524-1584), on 
antiquarian- of Modena, In the wArds 

of a& • i elfthttenlh-cctitury . observer 


Cdiisolatiotle, : add dudhsubo h 
Pleci ot. Cftorfs. wo#5 .ne*ty: dis- 
coV6red j many WCTf Jn'RCBbty dcm^d 


Li/MiiM. having read only len I incs. 

1 b raw it away , crying, I’ufi / imn ,-m 
Cicenmis!" Signnnis evidently watlted 
the -prestige of discovering ;i lost work 
of Cicero; ;i similar desire for aca- 
demic re.mil at ion has undoubtedly 
mot sated other sJuilyrly lingeries. 

Gihers have used the iiuiinwript 
convention lor puliric.il oj- mdemic 
purposes. Such was the ” d’envery ” 
by John (iaiulcii of tire in.niiisci>pt 
of two previously unknown books of 
Hooker’s Liiiey of Ecclesiastical 
Polity (Books Six and Eight, which 
appeared in IMS) : Giiudcn later 
" toil nil" Hook Seven, which hs pub- 
lished after the Restoration. The pub- 
lication of Eikott Ha \llik i* 1 1 649), pur- 
portedly from u manuscript of Charles 
I, is yet another example of the forgery 
used for political ends. This is prob- 
ably one of the most common reasons 
for deploying the device of tile " newly 
discerned" manuscript. 

The Cornell lion appears early in 
prose fiction, must notably in Don 
Quixote, as ,i method for increasing 
verisimilitude or satirizing those who 
foolishly cherish the past. CVrtuinly 
Ccrvu lues's Arabic niamisenipt, which 
he rescues from oblivion and lias trans- 
lated into Spanish, is one nf the must 
impressive ameccdcim of Chaticrtun’s 
more deliheiatc forgery. Writers of 
thieves' narratives and others who 
sought journalistic accuracy, like Defoe, 
adopt a vnrirl.v of the manuscript ^in- 
vention in much the same wa> .is t er- 
VJIJtes. except that llicy are more 
serious praclitiuncis with less interest 
in the p.isi. Sometimes such a mailu- 
scripl had lo Ire cleansed of its impuri- 
ties. So Defoe, .\neny imuisly. px%ses as 
the ediloi id (he manuscript of Moll 
I 'hi tillers ; it is not his work but one 
which lias mysteriously fallen into his 
hands and which, accordingly, requires 
his cor lections. 

Perhaps ihc recurrence, oxer the cen- 
turies. of the iiioiius.-cpi lonvi-mion as 
WC sec II ill t halleruin and ihc hue 
eiglueeiiili eenimv is caused Ivy the /eal 
of certain periods m uwke more of the 
past (ii.ui the historical exi deuce will 
MlpptUl. Hill I would suggest ihui the 
lorgei ie% ,if the Renaissance .imi- 
qiiuriaus. ihc Shakespcaremi ami other 
forgeries ul the late eighteen ill century, 
and the faked .uniques and forged docu- 
ments of our own century must spring 
from a mixture of pecuniar! . scM;irlv. 
i iinigi native, am) psychological nucilx. 
Your rcMcwci dcseixes credit for 
calling attention m ., subject which 
bail l\ needs liirillci exam i nil lioiv 

PAUL J. KORSIIIN. 
Depsinmciu of English. Univvrriiv of 
Pcuusyl vama. Philadelphia 19104. USA. 

‘Irish Bardic Poetry’ 

Sir,- -No men lion of Professor Osborn 
Ucrgiu and Dr D. A. Bincliy l August til 
is comfietc withcMii a veiic or two front 
Myles ns gCopa lecu's song: 

So, forte con brio 
Three cheers for the trio, 

Binchy and Revgin and Rest, 

Those 'friends of Pokomi, 

Let’s toast in Grand Marnier, 

Binohy and Bcrgin and Best — 

Those justly high -rated. 

Advanced, educated. 

And far from facetious 
Three sons ol Molesius, 

Binohy nnd Becgin and Best. 

TIMOTHY O’KEEFFE. 

7R Coleraine Road. London, SE3 

Railway Share 

Sir,—! don't think any of the “early 
railway companies had unlimited 
liability " as Winston Moves suggests 
(August ot. What happened was thut 
they issued shares of, say, UOO 
denomination of which only £5 might 
be " paid up", the rest being “at cal) 

If the shares went up by 5Q per cent 
the holder could get £55 for his £5 
investment. But if they went down by 
50 per cent he would huve to produce 
at least £45 h share to induce anyone 
to relieve him of iiis liability for the 
remaining £95. This is why KusLin's 
futhcr wrote to! George Gray, Ellle 
RuskinS father, describing railroad 
shares as “ Mere Lottery Tickets", and 
why the lives of at least one young 
couple, Ru-Ain und bis wife, were 
dominated by the railroad share mar- 
ket fit the end of the |R40s. 

Mary lutyens. 

2 Hyde Park Slrcei, London, \V2, 

‘Classical 
Influences on 
European Culture’ 

Sir*-rE; H,. Gotiibrh* niay saicly . be 
loft to defend U-mseir ngainsl ; your 
reviewer's claim . that . bii talk ,|q the : 
C^ptbiedge tobference Jo' 1969 M tea* 
Hcdilbe end. pf Uritadetion !' CJ|rly j0}. 

•" But :it T* : worth: ■ nwa-Wrti . 
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pom L. that one of riic basic pioblcniv 
»> l f the study of tile clnwcal li,idilioil i> 
nlkiliei lire- signs nf it> existence are 

rk-!a|ctl in ih j Ii vfii^ oxpcriercc el the 
u I'itci nr arc mere cultural convent ion s; 
as I liil.lei vt.irnl il. litis point, whi.li is 
ceiur.it to (.ionvhriwli’s treison.il con- 
ception of Ihc classical tradition, is 
hardly “ (Mil »d date”, foi it is also 
central to tlie work of those young 
medievalists reading to the legacy of 
Ii. R. Cm tins— and especially perhaps 
to tho l ho u gilt of my friend peter 
Dronke, of whom jour tevie-wer so 
tightly approve^. 

But the iicetixation that the Warburg 
Inslilulc under the tli rectorship L ,f Cioni- 
hricli has emphasized art history at the 
expense of the classical tradition is one 
which is so ludicrous that it can only 
have been made by someone almost 
totally ignorant uf the Institute. As 
Senior Research Fellow ill the Classical 
Tradition ut the Warburg for j year, I 
had a chance lo watch closely the work- 
ings of the Institute ; mid 1 have since 
sent there a number of pupils, and con- 
tinued to allend seminars am) lectures. 
In fact the usual accusation against the 
Institute conies from art historians, ami 
is that insufficient attention is now be- 
ing paid to art history there. 1 he major- 
ity of the permanent staff arc not alt 
historians; in recent years the senior 
and junioT re scare 1 1 fellowships have 
been belli almost exclusively by people 
who are not art lmtoriniis ; and the 
public lectures and seminars at (lie litsti. 
mte are largely devoted in rau-llc.-lii.i] 
or cultural history, mu to art history. 
These facts can. .is (jomhrreh wiy-s, lie 
verified from the published an iili.iI re- 
ports iif lire- Instil me. 

Yuur reviewer’s attempt in dispute 
(Ii is by pointing to the fact that re cent 
volumes of the Warburg Join rial con- 
lain more art history Ilian carls num- 
bers of (lie I’orliiiftc »if ihc WaiTnug 
merely shows ins ignorance of (lie 
basic facts a limit lire- Warburg. For 
the prc.sent journal luts been, lor a long 
lime before (iooibi icli becunic director, 
the " Journal of the VV.tiburg mnl 
l oniiiinlj Institutes **. And ihc i'hiii- 
lauhl is a -.iraiglil iiistiiiile of art his- 
tory ; nf ciiuise tire- ioiirn.il •ill 
contain mure an hist my lot tas 
us title -Hid . ates) il is lutil' J-cxiiU-d lii 
an history . Any wax . like iuom learned 
journals, its articles come from w-hnl.ire 
III iilally institutions. .Old Its contents 
can scarcely he used .is a crude i tides ol 
what actually inure on in i-uhei tile 
Warburg or tin- ('unriaidil 

1 in:> tty, some one with pci -ori.il 

aequ oni.iiicc ol kiom'.iri.b's u-aciiing in 
graduate seminars, tre-r'i-ips I max -ay 
that n is there' seminars which rellc.-i 
most accurately the sxide range ol iv- 
search projects coniucred with the 
Institute, an.l also Gomb rich's .ran 
mastery of die various d'.s/ip’hies ropre* 
seined there, together with his op;uncss 
to new idexs 'from the young, his 
cn co lira gem cm of xvlut is promising 
and worthwhile, and his sympathetic 
ability u« criticize cons ti actively xxli.il 
others might more thoughtlessly con- 
demn as charlatanism or shoddy 
thought. There is no one in the English- 
speaking world better q unfitted lo pre- 
side over the Warburg Institute, to 
influence its development, and to 
further the study of the classical tradi- 
tion in the modern context. 

OSWYN MURRAY. 

Rjllio! College, Oxford. 


Siberch 

Sir, — After reading your notice of the 
Siberch celebrations in Cambridge 
i Commentary, July 30), l must spiei- 
tion whether it is right to think of The 
Four Elements as a masque. 

The masque, at best, was an elegant 
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divcishiji I'm a liter ale elite. Rasich's 
i 11 to i hide (if Rusu-ll Was imlcod the 
■uithor) w as uxplici'Mv aimed at a wider 
audience. " As xvulf »i mtide men .is 
of nre-ane esiale I he dialogue is 
painstakingly didactic. The lighici epi- 
sodes are .simply there io " gyve men 
com fori/ An«l ul-l-,is}o!i u> cause them 
l«* resorl/ *l'o litre this matter". As 
a further lure the author xusrgcxls " yf 
ye l> si ye mas hrjnce in a ilysgy- 
synjjo ", but all is evidently suhorthn- 
alc to the overriding purpose of in- 
structing (lie public. It is absorbing to 
speciljale about ilie circumstances oT 
its otigiunl prcscnlulion. Fcrformnnca 
at one of the InnsoC Court, let itiqnc at 
Whitehall, would hardly have infix fled 
the uiitiior'jx uspirations an educator. 

The Em ii- Elements wii.x chosen for 
the Sihcrcli celebrations because it epi- 
tomi/ed the movement lx» wards popular 
education assoeiaied with the New 
Len rning. some of whose protagonists 
brought Siberch und printing to Cam- 
bridge. 

ItntiliK COLI-: MAN. 

rile Uim-erxilv Priming House, 
Shiil'iesbiiry Road, Cambridge, 

John Cielnnti 

Sir.- Mr Hreiudy (I'chni.iry l‘>. I *»7 J ) 
suggested that i lie entry for Join L'k- 
land in lire* Dh ironai v of Motional 
JJrM«»rt/*liy is niivtcading. It xv.is 
scarped, he Said, by a determination lo 
iitinhiiU- an “ immoral and chaotic 
you III " lo I lie author ul the scandalous 
mid indicciii M‘‘iitoii\ of a M'< >»»,<« <•/ 
J'fruxiitr. Maybe so: bm t.lclaml did 
hit xv hb troubles, alter lu- reiurrcd to 
1 ondi'.i hi tli.' c;nly I740». I'hix is in- 
dicated by a jn il ciiinrniiMieiir book in 
Hu* Public Record (Hi ice, %li»\xiug th.it 
lolm ( Ll.ttul vxiis sent to tire- I led or 
| ■china ix 23 1747 | ■' KJ hx Sir Ihomas 
Ahiu-y. Ihc entry tl’ris. t/ID/i'Wi 
Hie. ltion. a sL-hl of soru. 1 i.MOtJ and 
ri.iciu's ixso eivditois lli.n tins was the 
noxeltsi \s coi'fiiuivd bs the inxolve- 
im-nt tif the hti'ill of **t P.-iei's. \\'<.st- 
iii nslcr. lire- ilisiri.i xxiiti \xliuh < Iclaml 
had been lulled Irom rehooldaxs on. 
Ii is fmili.'i i e. oi ilcil tii.it ilw prisn ier 
xxai iliscli.il ged hx lln’ pl.iinntl X 
altiUiicx ori M.iTvIi ii. 1 7 is imv. ilif 
dcl'l or', tail vxn% iu» ii'icouinioii alflre- 
lion lor \x iiiei s •" lor -c. ul 1c men at 
this peinu! Saiiiu.l I •■••u-. I'licoplnliis 
( ibbi-. and a clm.li m barn net* x»cie 
licai --.oi iciopoi ii ii s :u ills- I ln't -Ml 
ihc same, il s- idi-m that /*<■■ Mr 
hraudx /.)\/ f lids ionu- f rent n ation 
lor sii'pi-fctiilg that f, Ix-I.irnl knew hard 
limes. 1 1 his xouih was not nii»>ncMt. 
it wtis likely enxurgh oxer-sp-’ 1 ' 1 

|»AI IWiCiF'RS. 

Dcpjrtm.-rt of English. Kinc's ( ol- 
Icco. Strand. London. WC2K 2 I S. 
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JAPANESE 

LITERATURE 

MM 1 1 mu uml the Contempor- 
ary Ju pnnr.se Scene, by 
Donuld Kerne 

Why Rend Japanese Lltern- 
lure ? I».v Ivan Morris 
The No Theatre, hy P. G. 
O'Neill 

Tiie West Ihroufih Japan esc 
Eyes, l>y Keniciii Yoshlda 
Alsu lung reviews of hooks on 
Japanese politics, art nnd 
poetry 
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Queen of Tears 


Queen of Scots p K,NGBYNlJMBERS: 


HIVII U IV. CHAPMAN: 

Imtiinc Mnlihiii 
221pp. Capo. £2.25. 

T lie l«sl five Kings of Duumurk of 
the Oldcntnifc* line- -they reigned 
lYum 1 746 to I HfO tire perhaps Loo 
little known to English reader*. Their 
lives would form an interesting .si tidy 
in the enlightened ami the obscene. 
They were all descended from King 
George [I and Queen Caroline, and 
one of them. King Frederick VI, 
who was the best though the least 
fortunate, was also descended from 
Frederick Prince of Woles, The 
parents of this King Frederick, who 
were King Christian VII and Queen 
Carolina Matilda, form the subject 
of Hester Chapman's entertaining 
book, and it would be no exaggera- 
tion to say that they provided one 
of the must scandalous chapters in 
royal history, not excluding the 
Human Empire, 

King Christian --in appearance a 
diminutive icprnd net-inn of King 
George II — was unfortunately 
afflicted by -premature senility and 
came to rely on the personal minis- 
trations and then the political sway 
or a handsome doctor. Johann 
SLriiiMvsoc, with whom the Queen fell 
in love and by whom she had a 
daughter. Horace Walpole is no 
doubt*' correct in .saying that the 
attractive doctor was "equally dear 
to both their Majesties ". A palace 
revolution, which drew strength 
from political feeling as well, re- 
sulted in the incarceration of the 
Queen . the execution with medieval 
trimmings of St rue nsec and the 
parading through the streets in 
triumph of the unfortunate and 
idiotic Christian. The British Am- 
bassador threatened war unless the 
Queen was immediately released ; 


this was done but she was not sent 
back to England, which would have 
been natural, hut to Celle in her 
brother's Hanoverian Electorate. 
Here, where her great-grandmother 
- -George l\ wife -had been im- 
prisoned, she heal out the remaining 
months of her life, dying at the age 
of twenty-four. In her heyday the 
Queen, when she was ruling Den- 
mark- through St rue nsec, generally 
wore male military dress and Horace 
Walpole amusingly says "she liter- 
ally wears the breeches, actual buck- 
skin But although she drew on 
herself much criticism and some 
ridicule, she was at tractive, vivaci- 
ous and intelligent and, botlh at the 
lime and since, tunny champions 
have arisen to protest at her cruel 
fate. As Hester Chapman well says. 
“ she was stretched on the rack of 
marriage with a lunatic”. Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxnll, the author and 
traveller, who was a species of Eng- 
lish Count Person, sought to rescue 
and restore her to Denmark and his 
son, a Victorian novelist whose 
works included Only A Woman— A 
Si inly in Neutral Tint, wrote a 
serious book exculpating the Queen 
from (he charges brought against 
her. Ill this century Caroline 
Matilda was the subject of a good 
hook by W. H. Wilkins, A Queen oj 
Tears. 

Tihe story and the fate of the 
Queen of Tears are not wholly 
remote from English history. She 
was aunt to both King George IV 
and Queen Caroline, nnd it is likely 
that her punishment was rather 
dauntingly present to Queen Caro- 
line when she faced her own trial. 
In the case of both queens their 
immediate family did not seem 
willing or able to help, and it is 
difficult not lu judge King George 
111 for his seeming indifference to 


his .sister's .sufferings. Indeed it 
could he argued that the anti- 
British feelings of C aroline Matilda's 
son, which were to lead to great 
diflicullies during the wars with 
Napoleon, derived from the British 
treatment of his mother whose 
memory he cherished. It scorns 
almost incredible that she was not 
allowed to return to England or 
encouraged to return there by her 
own family. The best writers trace 
here the influence of Queen 
Charlotte, who was savagely cen- 
sorious o! lapses from conventional 
morality. Indeed Wilkins specifically 
says that George III lacked tho 
courage to stand up against “ the 
tempest of his wife's virtuous 
indignation *\ 

But all these personal events need 
to be considered against the back- 
ground of Hie Danish monarchy 
which, as Hosier Chapman reminds 
us, was more absolute than even the 
monarchies of France and Russia. 
The courts of Denmark, Russia and 
Sweden were at this time a disgrace 
to civilization. The sovereigns o£ 
them all in the 1 760s might have been 
dismissed with some words of Lord 
Chesterfield about the King of 
Sweden—" that northern brute". A 
writer in the Annual Register in 
1772, who’ was possibly Nathaniel 
Wraxall, warned English people 
against loo readily assuming Hint the 
northern nations shared their respect 
for liberal institutions for in fact 
their sovereigns were not so much 
enlightened despots ns Asiatic 
tyrants. Although it can be argued 
that George Hf should have realized 
this before consenting to his sister’s 
marriage, it could help to explain his 
distaste for his brother-in-law and 
all his ways, and a feeling of help- 
lessness over events which had sub- 
merged his sister. 


Did you know that 
the enlarged EEC 
contains six national 
monarchies in its 
ten countries? 


Arc you, in fact, as informed as you should 
be of all the advantages and disadvantages 
of Britain’s entry into the EEC? 

The final decision will soon be made. 

It will come after intensive debate in both. 
Houses of Parliament and long discussions 
among private individuals. 

It will come after unequalled reporting 
and comment in The Times, established 
already as the newspaper with the fullest 
coverage of European affairs. 

The issue is immense and, in deciding your 
attitude, The Times will be indispensable. 

When The Times speaks, 
theworldlistens. 


IAN B. COWAN (Editor) : 

The Enigma of Mary Stuart 
222pp. Galluncz. £2. 

Queen Elizabeth I, who hud a 
remarkable gift for a pithy phrase, 
called her cousin Mary "the 
daughter of debate". So she was 
then, nnd so she lias been since — 
heroine to some, villa incss to others, 
painted in contrasting colours by 
a long succession of pamphleteers, 
biographers .and historians. Calcu- 
lating politician, adulteress, cold- 
blooded assassin, treacherous plot- 
ter ; touching victim of oruel 
circumstances, passionate lover, 
devoted daughter of the Church, 
heroine in Hie presence of danger 
and death — lo which she was con- 
signed by her jealous cousin, Ian B. 
Cowan's plan is to illustrate, and 
If possible deflate, this great con- 
troversy with a carefully culled 
collection of extracts from authors 
who have contributed to the debate. 

The method of anthology brings 
out strongly whni nonsense can be 
written under the influence of pre- 
judice. Flaccidity of thought, dex- 
terity in smuggling assumptions, can 
mislead easily In e.xtenso but fail mis- 
erably under the microscope. Marians 
and anti-Marians alike are guilty. 
She was in touch with Bnbinglon'* 
conspiracy. YVhai more natural and 
lawful for an imprisoned queen ;han 
to seek release from an unjustified 
imprisonment, say the Marians ; 
what perfidy, say -the anti-Marians, 
to sohemc against the life of her 
cousin. Conte m purary advocates 
and apologists can Ik* forgiven : 
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Augustan heroine 


ItODEKT 11ALSRAN1) (Edilon: 

The Selected Letters of Lady IVlury 

Wort ley Montagu 

310pp. Longman. £3.50. 

in 1967 Mr Hulsbaiul concluded his 
complete edition of Hie letters of 
l.ady Mary Montagu which have so 
long stood as one of Hie earliest and 
greatest monuments to the intellec- 
tuality and emancipation of women. 
Not so cxquisiie, perhaps, as 
Madame de Sdvigin?, but with 
greater range. Lady Mary hns above 
all n vein of human weakness which 
makes her letters Jive with even more 
vigour than Walpole's. Both the 
principal men in her life were dis- 
astrous, for opposite rensons. Wort- 
ley, her husband, with whom she 
conducted fi rational wooing nnd u 
sedate elopement, turned out lo be n 
prig and a bore. Francesco AJga- 
rotti, at whom she passionately 
threw herself in middle age, was a 
lightweight, nnd quite probably a 
homosexual. 

Mr Ha Lb and does not indicate 
the basis on which these letters have 
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TRESHAM LEVER > 

Lcssudden House, Sir Waiter Scott 
and the Scotts of Rnebn/n 
184pp. TheBoydell Press. £2.75. 


I have little (o say In excuse of Mnxie's 
conduct except that he is a sort of 
original which exists here and there In 


and Poverty. He Is a Scottish Hidalgo - ln .- m 

with a high sense of his own hereditary gen|toc-.tPWJS 
consequence, an idea tliat all the world Vnd - ftroVjaeq ; : 
must or ought to be occupied Id attend 1 hnrobad , .pT 
im to the fnle of himself and hjs faodly . 

™ ft slight occasional suspicion that 
this Is not the case so much as l( ought , 
to. He has never been able exactly, to 
understand how J came to become : fl > W-UI jfl 
baronet, being only a pndet Of hj? famdpi 
family. ^ ' 


The describer js Walter Scott; fhd 
man described is his cousin Wllllft. 
Scott of ’ Harden. That 

/(rilnfilnn Cm'. l.n * ‘ 
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ate background with which a work 
can be contra vied, any work is 
sl.ylivlically neutral. Hence, until the 
preliminary (and herculean) task of 
establishing norms for all relevant 
periods, genres and related language 
constraint* is completed, the formu- 
lation of objective indexes of style 
for individual writers or works must 
prove an ephemeral activity, 

Traditional detractors of computer 
stylistics feel that studies based only 
upon the printed page neglect the 
interaction of author and reader, by 
which style may he said to be per- 
ceived. If <uie accepts this premise, 
that literature is dormant until it 
meets a kindred intellect, lhal it lives 
only in the response of a sympathetic 
reader, then one must certainly deny 
the probability of adducing a style 
from objective facts about the com- 
position of words nr sentences. How- 
ever, in the brief space this occasion 
allows, it will belter seise lo counter 
misconceptions at the root of com- 
putational si j list ics by means ul 
specific arguments. 

My own colours must he hoisted at 
the outset. I confess to having myself 
conducted experiments aimed at 
mechanizing some facets of criticism, 
and remain convinced that the ob- 
jective computational analysis of 
literature can be a viable adjunct to 
traditional criticism. My examina- 
tion of methods currently in vogue 
in computational stylistics has. how- 
ever, done little to assure me that its 
exponents have at all addressed 
themselves to truly stylistic problems 
in literature. 

In a recent academic forum, l 
voiced objections to various mathe- 
matical models conceived as mere 
analogues of style, which are pur- 
veyed as truly objective measures 
indigenous to the literature lo which 
they are applied, I also attacked 
t-he mentality that equates the 
measurable in literature with the 
significant, and argued that a style of 
writing might be readily perceived 
by a render, yet defy quantification 
entirely. In the interests of maintain- 
ing a more comprehensive argu- 
ment for general readers, I will here 
restrict my remarks to one (albeit 
the most popular) approach to com- 
putational stylistics, that of lexica) 
analysis. 

The " word " is a natural choice 
for computational studies, since It 
is relatively unambiguously tier- 
fined and is, after all, a convenient 
unit of raw data provided by the:, 
author himself. Consequently, the 
works of most major authors haye 


tic analysis abounds with proposed 
measures of 44 vocabulary size " and 
" richness ”, yet it has never been 
clear! y established thu l lex icn I 
differences between writers play 
major tor even significant) roles in 
defining stylistic uniqueness. We may 
safely conclude that sufficient words 
exist to ensure radically different 
vocabularies for every writer of Eng- 
lish. But to what extent do writers 
in fuel exhibit discrete vocabularies? 

In order to answer this question, 
and to emphasize its importance in 
lexical analysis, it i«, nccissaiy to 
introduce j few definitions :unl some 
statistics. Potentially, the mini Ik- I of 
words in the vocabulary of English 
is infinite- or a I least in execs* of 2t> 
to the 26th power, the word pcrniu- 
•afions possible in a language with 
26 letters which allows words to \;iiy 
in length from one letter lo 2ft Jeik-is 
tin ken as ;t practical limit). One 
could argue that main oi these per- 
mtii.ilioiis would violate both the 
laws of word formation and of 
probability, but if one accepts us a 
word Joyce’s iOO-Iciter " bababadal- 
gharagluakamTiiinarroiinkonnbronn- 
ton ncrronnuionnihim ntrov arrhouna- 
ivnskawnioohoohoordenemhuiniik! " 
(from the opening of Finnegans 
HTifcri then few others could be 
banned. Of the nearly infinite word 
possibilities, though, it has been cal- 
culated (by Henry KuOera and VV. 
Nelson Francis in their Conipt nn- 
tional analysis oj present -day Ameri- 
can English) that only 340.000 
different graphic forms (types) will 
exist in our language at any one time 
I hell, hells, hell's, he'll are ;il! 
different types, ns are bare and bear, 
but the different meanings of bear 
do not constitute separate types). 
This figure is compatible with the 
contents of our largest dictionary, 
the OED, which lists more than 
300.000 different types, though not, 
of course, the unusual items extant 
only in isolated contexts, which 


might swell the figure in the ex.peeted 
total. If we lake the practical lexicon 
ni English to be, then, 340.1 Mh) wolds, 
let us consider the proportion uti- 
lized by different writers, and a 
closely related question —to what ex- 
tent the vocabularies of writers over- 
lap. 

As will he shown, even our most 
prolific and .id mi red writers seldom 
exhibit more than 3(t.u0n different 
Ijpes in :i lifetime of writing. Of 
course their l.iienl vocabularies title 
winds known though not necessu rily 
used) far exceed this mini her, but 
scholars have only the lip of the icc- 
herjr to study. 1-or example, although 
un ait t hoi will use extremely com- 
mon words like " bread" and 
" biilici *' almost dally, it would not 
sin prise its to find these uoids miss- 
ing in his published work, which 
allows the possibility that the '.voids 
were n>o known io the .ouhor. In 
short, die euinpuialion.il analyst ol 
lilci .iluic in iDt confine his observa- 
tions to “ revealed " vocahul.it \, and 
such data unfortunately look very 
similar for every writer of English 
literature. 

To illustrate. I give below a gtaph 
(the figures come from KtiCeia and 
Francis) of ihe number of different 
n ords ( h pesj comprising :i gi\ en per. 
ventage of a representative corpus of 
one million words of English text 
(tokens). 

In brief, the graph .shows that a 
single word r the "j occurs about 
70,000 limes per million words of 
text (in fact " the ” will comprise 
about 7 per cent of any piece of 
written English, regardless of genre, 
subject or length of sample). To- 
gether with the next nine words of 
highest frequency it comprise* over 
24 per cent of English texts, though 
the ten words may not always be 
the same fund almost certainly will 
differ in order) in different genres. 
About 135 words recur with suffi- 
cient frequency to constitute 50 per 
cent of most texts, (hough which 135 
one finds aguin depends on con- 
straints such as genre and subject. 
The analyst's problem is to find at 
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which point un a graph having ju> 
discontinuities die author begins in 
make his presence felt above ihe per- 
vading influence of the language he 
uses. It can he argued dial .is early 
as the word with rank two (that with 
tile sect ul cl highest frequency in 
a sain [tie) discrepancies among 
authors can arise, even among 
writers within a common period and 
genre. 

To illustrate this point with re- 
ference to modem puck, Kirin ly 
Dickinson's second most frequent 
word is “ a while W. N. Yeats's is 
“ and ", 'I' he normal word of rank 
two fas listed hath in counts of 
English ansi American) is "of”, 
“a" ranking fifth with "and” 
third. It is templing lo interpret such 
data as evidence of Fmily Dickin- 
son's poetic disdain of conventional 
syntax, yet when a ranking list nf 
her first ten words is compiled it 
proves to coma in all ten of the higli- 
csl'frcqitcncy words of one of the 
standard cor puses. Hence, if one 
wished computational support for a 
thesis that she was highly personal 
and not of the common herd, one 
would cite her unusual predilection 
for “ a " ; to prove her conventional 
one need only point in her rigid 
adherence to a general He ml in 
words comprising 25 pei cent of her 
total canon. 

In fact, while an aiiihni. at least 
in 1 henry, is free to choose ohuicter 
vocabulary set In* wishes several 
a. spec Is of normal word- frequency 
distribution lend to ciisim* ili.it a 
gicnt mmihei ol his words will he 
-bared with all oilici writers. I n >i. 
the frequency uulei nl occmieiuv of 
vocabiikny items is mueli die s,n»ie 
for any sample ih.it is all .oiiIkm's 
use " the" must ireqiiemly. lolliiwcd 
by ■' of. amt. to. a. in. that . . . ‘ in 
slightly ttiryiuu older N|i<ien\ki. 
while most of ills* Uil.oon ilie«neii- 
cully eMail! wouls ol I nuli-.h fuive 
in fact been used .sonu-wtiei-' i.hhc 
they aie listed m ihe HI-. I>\ .mis .* 
vety 'mill peieeiii.iy^ have c\cr 
been iiuorporatcd into I ngli'h 
literature, miisc the suihi*».i «n In. i.. 
Hire tend-, to exclude ccii.un a.*i«! 
classes. J oi ex.iiitplc, Sli.ike.pe.il e s 
prodigious out pm comprises only 
29,U6rt diircrent words. .icc>iidmg t>» 
Marvin Spev.ick in .1 « otnpfrrr ,rrnl 
Systematic ( '•*!• nrilm nr in the 
li'firfts ,%f Shake v/t’iire <6 vo|s. Hilde- 
cheini : Georg Ohm. I9MO. And. un- 
fortnn.ilely. the truly inicresiing.sr\ li- 
st ic problems usually arise in works 
possessing a common genre, con- 
text and period, since it is pointiest 
lei correlate differences between, 
say, a (realise cm radio astronomy 
and an Elizabethan sonnet. 

Yet another tendency of vocabu- 
lary-distributions ensures that an 
author will not establish ,i very dif- 
ferent vocabulary from that of bis 
fellows. It happens that although 
writing output differs enormously, 
different authors .still, by and large, 
employ vocabularies of approxi- 
mately the same size. This sin prising 
trend is simply explained. As a 
writer expands his canon, he natur- 
ally adds some words (hat have not 
occurred previously, but these new 
additions will each be used only 
once or twice while the hulk of the 
increase will comprise previously 
used types, many from the very high- 
frequency range of vocabulary. 
Hence Shakespeare's vocabulary is 
less than Ihreo times larger than the 
10,666 types Of W. B. Yeats, or the 
10,097 of Mnttlicw Arnold, though 
Shakespeare's total works r tokens) 
comprise more than six trines the 
output of either poet. . 

Such findings emphasise the fact 
(bat the bulk of any ,san iplc of writ- 
ten English is accounted for by the 
same few words, recurring wiiji the 
sarite relative frequency even in very 
different writings,' Though Shiti.c- 
< 4 >p:uc's. revealed vocabulary icpre- 
jicnts lev* than JO per cent of the cx- 
! tnrtt 340.000 words ; uf ; I’uri Mi. it 
Mill account* for nmi-e tlum 91) per 
•• Cfepl of the words appearing np'.my 
pngo of literature we cure to ex- 
! timina. This phenomenon, thm 14 per 
cent of the vocabulary of Englv-th 
' covers 96 per cent of the text of all 
. the volumes of; literature in all our 
libraries, is jterhaps tho niosi verjous 
. obstacle .facing quantification. 
Reoenlly, analysts of ‘style, hive 
fed to mjniti)i?e ihc effccl of 
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They ic:imiii that if ihc dotnniii of 
high-frequency words is governed 
nwinl) b> the demands of genre, syn- 
tax. per iod mud subject, the effects of 
[in author's idiosyncrasies must be 
maximized in the domain of lowest- 
f resiliency words, those that appear 
only once per major work, or oven 
once in an author's entire works. 
S. M. Parrish in his concordance to 
the poems of Yeats undoubtedly en- 
couraged this approach by observing 
that some of the poet's most memor- 
able words prosed to be used once 
only. However, while admitting that 
vocabulary differences among 
authors due to differences in genre 
or syntax arc minimized in the area 
of low -frequency word occurrences, 
we can point to powerful reasons 
wfcv investigations of this domain 
will also fail. 

First, since no word occurs more 
than once per major work, its influ- 
ence in proportion to the total 
words is likely to be minimal un- 
less it operates ns a thematic con- 
nective in the render's mind, recull- 
ing other, in themselves unmenior- 
able, items. While iL is quite possible 
Hint such u process underlies our 
perception of style, it is not reason- 
able to suppose llv.it quantitative ap- 
proaches will illuminate it. Either 
one operates with the words “ used 
once " ns n class (in which ease the 
analytic potential of individual 
words is lost! or one focuses upon 
specific words. If the latter course is 
chosen, one must then compnrc 
specific words with related word- 
lists from relevant control texts in 
order lo ascertain whether words 
are truly distinctive of nn author or 
not. But, if a word occurs only once 
or twice in an author's canon, the 
fact that it docs not occur aL all in 
another's is largely irrelevant— “one 
in a million and “ none in a mil- 
lion" are statistically equal. Then 
too. “once words" exhibit surpris- 
ing quirks, ns yet little understood. 

To illustrate sonic of these hazards, 
I examined voids used once lin on- 
l\rt JMtons where data were given) in 
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CORRF.l AT ION 

LOW-FREQUENCY 

CORRELATION 

AUTHOR 

'KELATI\V:\ rtU.QUENCY Of 

engusu srfr.cn sounds tc. 

DEWEY) 

-CORNELL CONCORDANCE 

SERIES fed. S. M. PARRISH) 
KONCORPA MCE TO 7 HE 

POEMS Or G. M. HOPKINS (c<l. 
A. BORRELLOl 

M WOND-INDEX TO JAMES 
JOYCES ULYSSES ted. M. L. 
HANLEY) 

NO. OF 
WORDS IN 
AUTHOR'S 
FIRST 10 
FOUND IN 
FIRST lit 

OF NORM 1 

NO. OF 
WORDS IN 
AUTHOR'S 
FIRST :s 
FOUND IN 
II RST 25 
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Q-INITI AL 
WORDS 
OCCUR- 
RING ONCE 
IN: 
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THESE 
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OCCU R 
ONCE IN 
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REMAIN- 
ING 

AUTHORS 

ARNOLD 

COMPLETE POEMS- 

NO DATA 

NO DATA 

24 

13 

BLAKE 

COMPLETE POEMS Si PROSE- 

8 

19 

13 

12 

BYRON 

DON JUAN 2 

6 

17 

51 

20 

DICKINSON 

COMPLETE POEMS 2 

10 

17 

T» 

14 

HOPKINS 

COMPLETE POEMS 1 

8 

16 

20 

9 

JOYCE 

ULYSSES* 

8 

19 

82 

19 

YEA'I'S 

COMPLETE POEMS 2 

8 

16 

17 
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of the medieval church 
[ in its jurisdictional and 

! 1 aspects, is one of a long 
lor revolution) from a 
of churches and ohnpels 
landlords, groups of free- 
gatherings of priests, 
rsccn by a dozen bishops, 
iment of parish churches 
among clearly drawn 
Such, at least, was the 
«d for the long exercise : 
rtr of free-enterprise pri- 
rship by the machinery of 
a Cuna. The process io 
ar more complicated and 


five poets of Ihc Cornell concor- 
dance scries. To make my data more 
comprehensive l then examined ibis 
same class of words in the poems of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins and In 
Joyce's Ulysses, This heterogeneous 
data set is unacceptable for a formal 
study, but it served my immediate 
purpose, to approximate the degree 
that “rare" words could be corre- 
lated for very different authors. 

Consider for a moment what might 
be expected. If an author uses a word 
only once in a lifetime of writing it 
would not- seem likely that another 
writer would use it at all. One would 
a Iso expect such words to be lexical 
oddities (especially in the case of 
Joyce, who frequently compounded 
his own words). A pilot analysis in 
fact suggests the opposite. A correla- 
tion of the lull set of words used 
once by each of seven authors is both 
tedious and largely irrelevant, but a 
workable sample tall the once- 


occurring words indexed under “ q " 
for each author) reveals an interest- 
ing trend. First, it clearly points to 
the fuel that the majority of "rare" 
words of any author arc absolutely 
unremarkable. Joyce's list (from 
Ulysses) includes 82 items, from 
''quadrangle" to “quoting", of 
which only a handful arc (like this 
entry) “ quecritics ", 

The extent to which writers not 
only utilize the same word* but use 
them with tihe same relative fre- 
quency. is clearly shown since, of 
these SZ, 19 uKo appear once only 
in the works of at least one and 
often two or more of the other 
authors. The tables above summa- 
rize the high degree of correlation 
between the tc-vt authors, both in 
high frequency and low frequency 
domains. 

Obviously, the varying sizes of lire 
works from which thou figure* are 


derived make direct comparison or 
interpretation meaningless, but they 
point to the fact that not only do a 
relatively common set of highest- 
frequency words recur in much the 
same proportion in different 
author*, but that common lowesl- 
frequency word* do also (some 
once- word* were shared by as many 
as four author). Therefore, one 
seems Justified in doubting the 
power of computational tests of 
vocabulary at least, since authors 
wlrom we recognize as widely diver- 
gent stylistically, appear to rely 
upon substantially tire same da In set. 
Moreover, since all of the authors 
appear lo use high-frequency and 
low -frequency- words in much the 
•same way, the const minks of lan- 
guage earlier id liuled to must domi- 
nate the entire word -frequency spec- 
trum. It follows, ii this is true, that 
other current computational 
approaches must also fail lo detect 


current 

peithaps 


the group of clerks under the chancel- 
lor who followed the court with their 
books, vestments and other gear, 
through dignified establishments such 
as St Marlin lc Grand, lo small items 
such as a bunch of churches in Staf' 
ford-shire, Ultimately these had been 
royal proprietary churches, and Dr 
Denton concludes by giving his 
opinion that all must have been royal 
secular colleges at some time, situated 
on royal demesne. This can he 
accepted, granted that a college as a 
technical term is something of an 
anachronism in England before the 
Conquest. 

If was only in the middle decades 
of the twelfth century that bishops 
began systematically lo demand 
recognition of their rights as laid 
down by the newly introduced canon 
law. All kinds of complications 
ensued. Did the parishes owned and 
free chapels 
tl was 


clear— if a qaantitalitfSfornily successful than this provided for by the free cl 
factor is wholly resiiP r 'P ,ies - Thc a 8 e of Ihc pro- share in their freedom ? Wh; 
timbre and individual® j chinch is still with us in the status of a royal chapel when 
then might not Ukisim 4P by patronage, and the bestowed upon a hi -.hop or other 
literature? fcy chinch itself only dis- patron? Generally speaking, the 

I believe it k fair <* ill with the abolition of the chapel itself clung to its exempt 
rrent computalicJnW <» 1837— in fact it still Malus even when given lo the d.o- 
^oihe Queen* Free Chapel cesan as a private person, while the 


a century b£ 


counterparts in acoustic) yldsor and the College of St 


not expect to (facet ft 
nuances of an author e. 
sample unAil we hire J 
plotted the locus of t 
language, which is quanta 
pervading. In xjrecsfk '. 
involves the tedious li<l 
li.shing. on many lin;r 
norms for each lisnr 
genre, and language, i 
doubilesi take yeas of h 
cooperation. However, 


Design. 


parishes of a free chapel normally 
acknowledged the diocesan in most, 
if not in all respects. 

Canon law. however, made no 
allowance for the category of royal 
chapels, while the sovereign of canon 
law, the Pope, claimed the power to 
remove churches from all control 
except his own. and in the twelfth 
century "exemption" became an 
increasingly desirable papal privilege. 
Monasteries sought thus in ward olf 
bishops, while the king at a later 
dale obtained oj assumed papal 
exemption for his royal chapels. 

All this Dt Denton discusses with 
wide learning and patient scholai- 
ship. He notes also the minor claim- 
ants to freedom, royal oratories, 
ensile chapels and oratories. He 
. could with advantage have made 

Xnt.Mi his now studied neg- clearer the nature of ro\al imnuini 


Westminster, both Royal 
k, outside the jurisdiction 
ordinary, and since 1533 
even from (he nominal 
Bit of the Roman court. 

liasiicii! map of medievu? 
it thus chequered with nuin- 
great and small, con- 
churches, monasteries, 
and even districts, exempt in 
direct from the control of 
!Han bishop. Many years ago 
N Thompson sy m pn t h i zed 


!i:’. na ’ Yf'S' of (lie Bishop of 
the fact that if *’ ter, hemmed in by the " pecu- 
synAhouzc sonatas, tht) Mtiiv dean and chapter, by a 
day plot the compttt.rt foment of the diocese of 
In erary genius. Jh r). and by the large parish 

August 27: Sir Miff' 11 pwu,iar of ,htf Bis,10 P 


Hardware and software in the computer age 


:h'\ tl»e royal free chapels, a 
Wiui, collection ranging 
pi“)jl chapel par excellence. 


lies befiire the Conquest, amt 
forms of papal exemption in 
twelfth century. 
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Living with the Computer 

93pp. Oxford University Press. 
Pajwrbaok, 90p. 

ERIC MOONMAN (Editor) : 

British Computers and Industrial 
Innovation 

The Implications of the Parliamen- 
tary Select Committee. 

126pp. Allen and Unwin. £2.50. 

Living with the Computet is a short 
book, containing nine well-written 
essays by various authorities, includ- 
ing the" editor, on the impact of 
automation on the home, on 
research, on education, on the law, 
on central and local government, on 
the health service, on business and 
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industry, and finally on our under- 
standing of the individual- .So far 
as it goes, it is full of interesting in- 
formation ; and it would be captious 
lo carp at it for not going farther 
ihan it is designed lo go. 

Its limitations are none tl|c less 
frustrating. For example, one chap- 
ter points out that in a computerized 
society, though ire shall be much 
better placed to get information that 
we knuw we want, we shall be less 
immersed in a stream of news and 
views such os is geneva led today by 
books and newspapers. But it does 
not sj>cculate on the result of such a 
change or even notice that it might 
be important and perhaps highly 
dangerous. Yet the conspicuous 
feature of our time is that we feed 
largely on news, and still more on 
views, which ore neither directed to 
us individually nor sought by w 
specifically, but are selected by us 
from the stream which flows over us ; 
and that our major interests and pas- 
sions arc generated and flourished in 
this way. 

The approach U uniformly techno- 
logical. We are supposed to assume 
that the sole object of any activity 
is its “ end " ; that the object of 
cooking U to have r meal, not to 
exercise a skill. We are expected to 
endorse without question a century- 
old view that "calculation and 
reasoning like weaving and plough- 
ing is work not for human souls but 
for clever combinations of iron and 
wood Just what is appropriate 
work for "hiwnojo souls" or even 
for clever combinations of flesh and 
blood is not stated. Evidently it in- 
cludes making computers— and mak- 
ing the money to btiy them. ; We 
shall be paying four-figure sums ' (If 
,we cap affofd lt) fdrj buf.qbmputqJ' 
under .the sltfirs.i. ; 


The last chapter, by the editor, 
which promises to be the most 
interesting, seems at once the most 
disappointing and also the most 
illuminating. It 4s full of fascinating 
information about the physiology of 
the brain and about current theories 
of memory; but it is wholly con- 
cerned with human “hardware". 
The hardware of the brain and CNS 
has been unchanged, so far as we 
know, sinceCro-Magnon times. Even 
the fullest understanding of it could • 
tell us nothing about an individual, 
except, pc i haps, -his biological limit- 
ations — and even these, ns Herbert 
Simon recently observed, we can 
largely infer without knowing their 
origin. It is the software that 
matters— the cultural seed-bed. in 
which the individual is matured and 
the sequence of individual experi- 
ences — and " processing " of experi- 
ence — which generate his unique 
“ programme ", The main effect of 
living with the computer may be not 
the automatic frying of our break- 
fast bacon but tlhe automatic focus- 
ing of our critical attention on the 
" programmes " which guide our 
personal, social, political and indus- 
trial activities. And this may well 
chapge them out of ail recognition. 

The distinction between hardware, 
and software is the most important 
conceptual gift of the computer. 
(Why boggle over the ghost in the 
machine when every computer has 
to have a programme before it can 
even compute ?) It is also a highly 
important industrial distinction. To. 
make computers requires high tech-, 
oology, high capitalization and large- • 
scale production. To write : w prbv‘ 
grammes requires .professional ekilf •' 
, .applied to Spec ifie sitqa tipps j, and / 
typed. *?f iUliat|bn t v Computers are 


A< u field of international competi- 
tion. software N in principle more 
favourable than hardware to the 
non- American. 

For America dominates the com- 
puter market. Its home demand, far 
greater even in proportion to popu- 
lation than the home demand of 
European countries, .sustains an in- 
dustry (more exactly, the single firm 
IBM) which dominates Ihc Western 
world, f'o maintain a computer in- 
dustry independent of America Is 
possible for other Western nations 
only if it is the goal of resolute und 
expensive public policy. And this 
goal, like technological goals In 
similar fields', is confused by con- 
flkft+ng principles. 

One attempt to resolve it is the 
subject of British Computers anil 
Industrial innovation. The most 
Important experiment made by 
the last Labour Government in the 
use of parliamentary select com- 
mittees was the work done by sub- 
committee D of the Select Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology in 
1969-70 on the computer Industry. 
The dissolution of parliament 
la June, 1970, prevented the com- 
mittee from reporting, though it was 
able to authorize 1 the publication of 
its Minutes of Evidence. This book, 
edited by a former member of that 
sub-committee and containing con- 
tributions from others who serveo 
on it or appeared before it, is nti 
attempt to save something from the 
wreck./ It is necessarily much less 
man the report ‘vtihfcft . might have 
been;: but it contains useful Inform- 
jdipn about the development of both 
the hwdware'pnd the software, sides 
of. the industry, abd the told whW) 
governijaem > might f play.* jb • * 
development,' • , • . •; ... , 
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Conquering compatriots 


IHVIDC, DOUGLAS: 

lire Nurmm, Achievement 1059-1109 

271pp. Eyre and Spoil iswonde, j tJ. 

David Douglas is prohahly the most 
distinguished Nornvan historian alive 
in England today. Seven years ago, 
in 1964. he summed up Ihc fruit of 
his long study of the Norman Con- 
quest in a masterly biography of 
W Minin the Conqueror. In this pre- 
sent took he reviews the achievement 
of J lie Normans in Europe and be- 
yond -in Italy, Sicily, and Syria, as 
well us England — in the period of ihe 
great Norman expansion, between 
1050 and 1100. 

Ihe story that he has to tell is in 
itself tremendously exciting. The 
second half of the eleventh century 
was an important moment in Euro- 
pean history; it witnessed the first 
stirrings of the movement in art and 
letters that we call the twelfth-cen- 
tury renaissance, the opening of (he 
great controversy over investitures 
ami the stormy pontificate of 
Gregory VII, and the launching of 
the first crusade. II was also the 
period which saw the establishment 
of the Norman ducal dynasty nn the 
throne of England, of Normans us 
the ruler*, of southern Italy and 
Sicily, and finally of Bohcmond's 
Norman piincipatc at Antioch. 

I his Norman expansion is an 
essential pari of the wider hisloi y 
of the period. But for its alliance 
with the Normans at certain crucial 
moments, the papacy might never 
have shaken ilvclt free from depen- 
dence on the (icrm.tn emperors 
From the beginning, lire Norma n- 
took a leading pan in the crusading 
movement ; and Robert CluisCnro, 
he foie lire first crusade. Wits already 
dreaming of ;i VVcdern conquest of 
ronstaiiiinople As patrons of the 
churches in the lands thev ruled, ihe 


tin- 

ihe 


pria lc concern with the p ’ 
hardware. The technkii'v- 
simply assumed, If 

ilia t tor any thought at : -l*yWtt)W uiih \v. W. SCOTT and with a lavish critical apparatus 
silent film would which will repay careful study. In 

talked. Only later aw J Pol William I, King of Scots addition there are here recorded 
breed of men ohserv# 'W some seven! v "lo«i acts" whose 

Irecn created a Srottornm : Volume tfXIS,ei,cc ' s vouched for by early 

sustaining n new * testimony. 
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Normans also pluyctl a >ignilicanl. 
if often imlircct. part in tire renais- 
sance of letters. 

There can he no rfuuht tint long 
acquaintance hai taught I'rofc-vsor 
lluuglas to enjoy his Normans. We 
do hear n little from him of the 
darker .side of Norman history, of 
atrocities that were “ utterly revolt- 
ing". but positive achievement is 
his theme. The subjects that stir him 
to rhetoric ffor Ire is an instinctive 
rhetorician) me the high capacity of 
the Norman leadership at all levels, 
the Norman genius for adaptation, 
the Norman ability lo organize and 
uphold government. 7 he Nor man 
Achievement is dominated by the 
famous leaders: William I of ling- 
land, Robert. Gtiiscard the con- 
queror of Apulia and his brother 
Roger " the Great Count " of Sicily, 
and Bohcmonii of Antioch. 

The failures, like Roussell of Rall- 
Icial who iuspiied to make himsdf 
emperor in Constantinople, leave no 
mark o» Professor Douglas's writ- 
ing. soul he has little to say about 
the inability o( the Norman* to keep 
the peace with one another : of the 
ferocious rivalry which nearly un- 
did ilicir achievement jn England 
and certainly helped to undo it else- 
where. One wishes, too, that lie had 
found more space for the com- 
panions of William I ami Robert 
('■discard, certainly a varied crew. 
Cine of the best sections of the hook 
is that which picks out the family 
cimrex i m s ilia i knit together the 
Nut mail cxpait-ion : in the house 
of (iratulme.siiil. foi instance. Hugh 
fought at Hastings. Robert be Caine 
abbot of the monusteiy of St 
Fill* hernia in Calabria, while tluec 
of Hugh's sons wcic at the siege of 
A mii'vh. Pmfcs'M.ir Douglas is at 
his best when Ire is tracing relation- 
ships such as these ; oik* '.voii I d like 


to hear more of Hie men in question, 
even if it meant skimping nn the 
fan) ous conquerors. 

At the hcginniiiH of t he hook the 
author stales that it is his aim to 
study ihc Norman achievement 
between 5 050 and > )t)t) as a unity, 
in quest of a more complete ex- 
planation than other* have given in 
answer lo lire question : Why Hi is 
small group of men front northern 
France was able in fifty years so 
rapidly to extend its domination ? 
In this anihilious aim lie docs not 
quite succeed. He does show that 
(here, were certain talents and habits 
of mind that (lie Normans displayed 
wherever they went : but after all. 
they were all Normans and we 
would not expect much less. This 
does noL really hold together a 
story whose strands arc becoming 
looser all through its course, and 
It is not inappropriate that the book 
should end with a round tour of 
the tombs of the early leaders, to 
every one of whom — except 
Bohcmond_ — the Normandy from 
wntch llieir race sprung was very 
familiar. If Frofcssur Douglas had 
extended the period of his coverage 
even a little further, the stamp of 
uniiovnwty would be less sharp. 
Perhaps this has something to do 
with the imbalance which is tire 
principal weakness of the hook : 
there is a little too much uarrativo 
tor tire purposes of ihe scholar, 
ami a little too much scholarship 
for the general reader, unless lie has 
a very strong digestion. 

In Turk (72pp. Dalesman Hooks. 
Paperback, 5ljp) Michael Pocirek 
briefly traces 1,900 years of the city's 
history. Beginning m Roman 
Ehor.icuin. he leads on through the 
city's part in the civil wars of lire 
fifteenth and scwmceinh centuries, 
and its M di'cn&.igcmciti from 
national aflaiis" in I lunowiian 
limes, in a coudiidiire description 
of York in lire more recent p.iM.ind 
at the present day 


morfiods of bis government are here 
f nilly displayed, and some assess- 
ment is made of the pl ace he should 
occupy in the history of Britain. 
Note Is taken of his disastrous cam- 
paign against England in 1174, of 
his subsequent imprisonment, and 
of bis homage to the Angevin kings 
of England. 

But after bis release, the power of 
this King of Scotland steadily grew. 
He was perhaps more influenced than 
any of nis predecessors by Norman 
principles and practices of admini- 
stration, and in his lime his realm 
attained a closer cohesion than it 
had ever possessed before. In the 
final summary the verdict on William 
the Lion cannot be unfavourable He, 
was recognized as .''an upholder of 
justice "i: 

Paternalistic and autocratic, conserva- 
tive -in ecclesiastical affairs. William up- 
held for nearly half a century the propo-. 
sition that there was such a thing os tlic 
kingdom of Scotland,- ■■and tliat he iyas 
in charge of it, j' 

Much of Profcssqr ^arrowS 
troductioil is severely, tochnu-r " 
his criticism of -.the; lexis Ho, 
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Servant of Peace 


Even honester to God 


f.A.N/A DM. \ASIO; this is confined In a flow of ucll- 

Kvturii In I lie S< i n re u inienlinned |mper from Hie offices 

I i.mslaied h\ .lean Siduwicfc ^ ,l * e Secretarial, this seems to keep 

tic... , ' „ , , the heads | ua nets m Rome perfectly 

-I II. Ruler. I aperbaek. £1.50. happy. Shuillidas's Christianity. re- 

‘ ' ' lived on Gandhian principles of 

In many way- (his book is sadly poverty and non-violence, though 
U_ulc.il. It was first published in admit led ly a small-scale affair, does 

French in IU4J ami deals with the not seem to have attracted the 

author's travels in India and Ceylon attention of Rome, nor, for (hai 
in .19.16-37. Gandhi was then at ihe matter, of cither the conservative or 
height of his fame, the Second the radical wings of Ihe Roman 

World \V;u had not yet broken out, Church. 

the British Empire was still taken for Since this is the religious climate 
granted, and India ivas still under of our times it seems a pity that this 


HAY IHLLfNGTON: 
TIil- Christian Outsider 

160pp. Epvvurlh Press. 
f«Op. 


Paperback, 


In many ways (his book is sadly 
dated. It was lirsi published in 
French in l*J41 ami deals with the 
author's travels in India and Ceylon 
in .19J6-37. Ciundhi was then at the 
height of his fume, the Second 


British rule. 

When the original French edition 
was published. Hie story of □ Euro- 
pean who had wandered all over 
India without money or any unessen- 
tial possessions in search of Gandhi 
and enlightenment was still interest- 
ing and inspiring because Lhcrc was 
si ill hope thiii out of the fire nnd 
brimstone of the second world holo- 
caust of the century something new 
and valuable might emerge. Gandhi 
Ijad not ye I been assassinated by 
that incongruous phenomenon, I ho 
fanatic Hindu, and it still seemed 
possible (hat lii«. spirit, which had ail 
hut uniLed India by purely religious 
and non-violent means, might spread 
NiriMiglioiil a world sobered by the 
Wanltin destruction of two world 
«urs. I inlay no such facile opti- 
mism exist v and most people are 
content vtnh the negative achieve- 
ment of i |i L > postwar decades, the 
nieie fuel that the two super-powers 
Have not blown each other to pieces 
and with ill cm the entire world in 
which we Jive. 

I ail/,, del Vasio, t |, c Sicilian nil- 
grnn who .sough i om Gandhi and 
vias renamed l,y him " Shaniidits ■’ 
(the servant of peace), learnt and 
experienced much that was valuable 
!° l l ,,,,l V ? l f 1 i, ! Kl others in the holy 
Lind of India. He succeeded in 
lounding an Order (the Order of the 
Aik | open to all denominations Rnd 
following Gandhian principles of 
non -violence and simple manual 
work, rile Order now has ils head- 
tjiiarteiK in southern France, 

■S'hamiilaa was born a Catholic, 
aiui lie remains one: hut he has 
tried to incorporate into his own 
■spu’iluality all that j s most abiding 
in Hinduism. It is depressing but not 
surprising that 011c who has really 
succeeded in building a living bridge 
between two religions so apparently 
different, should has'e passed almost 
unnoticed in his own Church which, 
a* the creation of its totally ineffec- 
tive Sccrelarial for Non-Christians 
shows, professes lo be interested in 
fiiier-faiih cooperation. So long as 


excellent and welL-transIated book 


Flow far outside cun you go and still 
be inside 7 This book, ns the title 
indicates, is on the boundary of tra- 
ditional Christian thinking. Ray 
Biilinglun seems to discard almost 
everything hitherto constitutive of 
Christianity ; yet he does not disown 
the Christum name. 

Nobody will wish to impugn Ivis 


will probably be read by very few. rokgniy. or deny his right to stand 
Tile author is not by any means an where he chooses to stand. But it 


indiscriminate admirer of alii thing* 
Flindu any more Ilian was his 
master Gandhi. Through Yoga, 
however, he did achieve what the 
Hindus call "liberation " when “ Hie 
tree sang glory lo the delivered 
soul ", and this after Hie most hor- 
ri flic experiences that adepts of Yoga 
will tell you you must expect before 
the calm of liberation dawns. 

AH this wc have heard before, 
and we now know that whatever 
Yoga can do LSD can do bellci. 
Or can it 7 For whereas the high- 
priests of LSD .see no difference'' 
between ihe "clear light of the 
Void " and sharnanistic orgies. 
Shaniidas ,is very Mire that they arc 
totally different experiences. He 
ought to know since he has learn l it 
all the hard way: and what lie tells 
us is that it is not en o ug h to 
experience Hie bliss of liberation 
unless we are deeply concerned with 
our fellow -men. He has little sympa- 
thy with a Hindu philosopher who. 
not u n typically, declared : 

I h;o chid down all hide, all fear, all 
hope, all hive. ’I liings conic and gu. 
men nas-, and die ; they undcigo the 
fate lliey have woven with their own 
hands. What docs 'it .matter to me ? It 
is not mine. I am not Mui, [ am the 
everlasting, limitless, all-powerful Self. 

A brief slay at Gandhi's ashram was 
enough to moke him see .that thh 
sorl of Hinduism has nothing to 
o f fer a ny one w lu» care*. 

The hook may be and should he 
read as a religious quest. Bui even if 
read as an eccentric traveller's ex- 
periences of India, it is excellent. 
Often with admiration, sometimes 
with hum our. rarely with indignn- 
lion he depicts what he has seen of 
this uniquely admirable and some- 
times uniquely irritating people. 
Although the author is (sometimes a 
nifle over- gratified with his chosen 
way of holy poveniy, no reader can 
be unimpressed by his heroic endur- 
ance in his grinding search for truth. 


is not surprising that the publishers 
record their dissent from some of his 
opinions. They show courage, how- 
ever. in giving the book their 
imprint, as a “ vivid contribution lo 
the debate about the * Christian 
presence ' in conlcnyporary society ", 
And it is also a vivid personal report 
of u spiritual journey in the wilder- 
ness. One can follow with sympathy 
and understanding. But the reader 
is forced to ask at the end just how 
much it has in fact contributed. Has 
it pcs traps been 'leading into a cull de 
*ue 7 

The hook .begins (.says the blurb) 
where If ones/ to God left off. Jt is 
" Woolwich " in origin and in inspi- 
ration. Mr Billinglon, though a 
MelihodUl Minister, served oil the 
stall of St Mary's parish dhuneh. 
anil t he ge rm of the book is a 
postdated inquest on Hie “ Woolwich 
experiment " under Nicolas Stacey. 
wihL-Jh attracted so much unforiu- 
n-.ule publicity. Why did it fail (if it 
was indeed a failure) 7 What lessons 
arc lo be derived from it for the 
place ol the Oluiroh a<nd Hie busi- 
ness of the Christian in secular , 
pluralist .soeu.it y 7 And how much is 
implied in religronile^Cihirisfiaiiiby 7 

The imag inati vely si rue) u red 
parish staff, partly lay and intorde- 
iiioniinational. meant from the first 
that most members of tihe team were 
seldom, if ever, in very close contact 
with the worshipping congregation 
and its activities. The church was 
n»l their geographical centre nor 
was it for long liheir psychological 
ceatirc. What, they had to ask, was 
its relevance, if atiiy, to what they 
were seeking to do in the widot 
community 7 

Mr Bitlinglon soon came to Hie 
conclusion that as a self -enclosed, 
sacred enclave it was worse than 
irrelevant., it was a positive hind- 
rance. ‘‘The Church wns not doing 
the job for which it was created " — 


Jewish and Islamic 


KKIVIN I. J. ROSLNIHAL i 
Studlai Sent it leu 

Volume I; Jewish Themes. 366pp. 
£3.40. ‘ 

Volume II: Islamic Themes. 222nn. 
£2.80. 

Cambridge Univcisity Press. 

l-rwin Rosenthal's contributions to 
Icwish and Islamic studies arc weJI 
knnvMi to -peeiiilisis in those fields, 


vvhich rarely do honour to those 
they are meant to honour). They 
cover a period of close on thirty-five 
yenrs. but It would be wrong to sup- 
pose that any of them is difficult of 
access. 

■For this reason it is noL clear whv 
the Cambridge Faculty of Oriental 
Studies and the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press should have judged it 
appropriate to reprint amides which 
no one who wishes to read tihom 


But neither ELbcgen fto whom Dr 
Rosemhal pays such generous trib- 
ute.) nor the giants of Semitic stu- 
dies. such as Nflldeke or Goldaiher, 
P r ‘-' er ; ®bb» or Arberry, appear to 
nave tell the urge to reprint and 
C |? two covers — or in 

this case four covers— .what had 

already been truly published jn most 
appropriately chosen places. At a 
time when far too much is con- 
signed to the primers (and the 


The lwo volumes under review ?* 1011 ^ havc lln, y difficulty in finding ! ™ versi . L y Passes are not markedly 

alembic some twenty-five articles, m . lhe wholarfy outlet to which , l n resisting this menacing 

all previously published either in l '! 1L '* r aul h°r originally consigned „ , Publication) there is surely 

scholarly journals or Festschriften lhw11, T,,e blurb does not fail lo 0 ,ssi ! e tbe same thing 

f that m it. i hapless of literary genres a PPiy J'be vogue word " disling- can 11 be claimed that 

to u hid. scholars are apl to contri- u, shed »*■<* now does duty for , reproduction has 

bine hasiilj maimlaclured studies wh-al, in semantically hioro rigorous ‘ l 11 ’ ™ hemiiy of these two 

days. would have been described as J? unu > \ 0r , eaoh a, rtielo appears in 

r wmmmmmmmmmmmmm " « m i'« For competent these ■ un - and 8a , rb * and t5ie 

C„ ja -!„ir cl . I art-icle% certainly are. They ileal with ! ,s s = arce| y pleasing. 

Specialist I the Hebrew BibleL Jewish philoso- nii^eadin* h ®J v f ve r* is foe 


Specialist 

Bookseller’s 

Announcement 


A. II HF.ATH 
Aiili(|iinri.iii Buokwllar 
IS BuJituninn Kuail, Dnwiiciul, firlstol 
BOOKS OP I lilt Jbili lo iSUl CEN- 
TURfl-S and rnror, aud/or iniercsihif 
tnx/k> nl itic I9tli ojntucy. Is (lie ilnmie ■ 
of unr regular unulogiie, Youf liu-lubian . 
on otir m.iUing ll«| is u'etramad. 

I I HR A RIUS PURCHASED . 

UikUiico no obslacla • ‘i.* 


the Hebrew Bible Jewish philoso- , ni Sjin B T £ ,s the 

Pity, medieval and modern Islam. Kh «?.- Sf. h- 1 ,i ew,6h and 

None can he described as “ pioneer- whAiiu Sds - w ° u!d bavc been 
ing " or “ seminal " (anothe^currenl y s SIS? n ‘ l C ’ bUl Sn,tU ? Sem ~ 
favourite), but most constitute the (AtcknHJ* 58 ^ p°Y era S e of area 
bread-and-butter stuff which profes- FihS^ i ^ yna S: ' UganiHe. 

siona'^tearee^dto pro- andC'^Lin 


duoe. The most valuable study in- 
cluded in this miscellaneous collec- 


tion is, perhaps, the very perceptive' aecolad* h^pe that thds 

!2iSJ5 ? SC'ulrr P?J^ e „n C *R: 


and linguistics in particular) which 
is wholly absent firom these volumes 
Hus colleagues mU hope that «h as 
acccdade bestowed by the Cam. 

b D r I d i. e „.V"' v . ere "i'. Jm: on Pr 


and it i* to be noted dial this was liimseir sni a l 

undorslood almost wholly in xocio- once ■ 

logical terms — and it was "diverting " amoim u ^ ktialfl I 
members into socially noit-valuable human r ii 
activities ", Thus he was drawn to can be nn ni ' 
the .notion of Non -Church which he tural The h.frT 
a tred in the .pagas of New Christum , BiHington, 

Mr Billinglon argues that the human tenn;. (Han r 
Chureh which the world needs will s ® r «*, did mnroS.IL . u* n t An s 

<*,*« "I™ Otar* «.H conlained 

within walls ot partition, whether of an ^ ^ twliBLf w 

building, . concerns or commilmcnlo, „ 0 , tel wo rk. originally pub- 

wiiliOLil organization or rolls of Bonhoeiffer h liWErisIn 1967 as a Z)/cr/o«- 
menibership, w.Lhout any official or "Religion (in fj! el des artistes and 
comm.ss.oned Ministry. Leadership of U otodalc by an 

will be "from below" and "would irrelevant M hutn^r^ 8 i ? m com 
openiy .depend on personality in- barrier to human nrv- l* or ' a * 11 ? s b ® a com- 
slead of office or function". (And How far tht Jnd authontal,v e re f er ’ 
precisely to (h M extent, it may be this position dis iSi* for bt J lh - sl , udent ,5^ 
remarked, it would quickly be found of secular hum l?!i£ der " U inc]L ides 4,000 
morally intolerable.) These spoil In- does not callS'.S® £ F rlc ' of wh,ch are 
neons groups of men and women is not willinsTJ , Kmologica! _ surveys, e.g., 
(some of whom might of course be label. He has ntrv, M articles on styles, 
Christians) would meet together he says Hiere tU' or schools, e.g., 

simply as people, on the basis of "My prime wR , The chronological coyer- 
their common humanity for the only as a manbe j 'jM e * raD 8 u, 8; from Palae- 
exploration and service of human race ", and one w j ^ ^ r !' and 8part , ^ rom 

need. cerned with hmJs afl ^ ere ar ? 

nr*v- Tta (01 " *** 3.000 

range of human ideas and expori- & i,r P^/kndiongin of the cncyclo- 

ences— " God in other words, is .. . !l^ n ’ ou8hl ,. !o in a notable bias to- 


Swil- IT ri ' ,ip afkr 

accompanying dialogue, as well as Cl ^ ce '' Inch deserves to rank with that 
much else of the spiritual wisdom 0f . c,vd scrvi “. «ubling it to 


and work of this great woman. 
Shears, Sarah. Tapioca for Tea, 


survive the conception of a non-pro- 
fessional, citizen army which seemed 
ut one time to attract certain polili- 


oarrier to human prfc 
How far. the re&i 
Uus position dhtigg^ 


Memoirs of a Kentish Childhood. cal leaders so drongly. In ih - ; event, 
187pp. Elck. £1.50. organizational integrity was main- 

Taploca for Tea tells of growing up hy the defence forces both of 

in n Kent village during and just * ndia and Pnlislan. The analysis of 
after the First World War. Sarah l be growing distinction between their 
Shears was one of a family of four, respective positions is masterly, 
where the father was only a photo- will not be readily super- 

graph or, later, a memory, and the “ d ® d as 3 sociological study with 
whole task of rearing the children T ,Il, !‘ ry ? nd P° lilical over- 

fcU on the mother This task she 2ES . d , aS ,t .' s u .P° n a n l ass ? f 

nis raw *ne material, oral and written, pninslnk- 

tacklcd with enormous dctennlna- ingly collected and admirably 

tion, carrying out a planned cam- organized. 

paign of mending and making-do in 

which never for a moment were the Hi-nriqiips, Ursui a R. Q. The Early 
children allowed to lose a proper Factorv Acts and Their tinfone- 
sense of self-respect. There is an ment. 21pp. The Historical Asso- 
almost heroic ring about parts of elation. Paperback, 20p. 
this quiet story, but there are plenty Undcr Ihe , me h Ann ...., . n 


admirably 


and authoritative refer- 35£ h fora moment were the Hi-nriqiips. Ursula R. 0- The Early 
for both student and ?„,?*!?■ c!!tf'^ d °¥. a p f opei Factory Acts and Their Enfone- 
'der It includes 4,000 B SSf t, -L < I, 10re I s aa f 21 PP- T,1C Historical Asso- 

a ouarter of which are a *? 10s,t . he roic ring about parts of elation. Paperback, 20p. 

C .- 8 -' oXc Sure! 'io'ola^vSrto U . ndCr ? B ,l,,e . " Approcialions in 

label. He has not \ t ar! ’5^ Shook l e o*’ ,he swecl shop, the Chapel Good ^ il5 ! ory ’ Tl,c Historical Association 

he says Uiere ought SnS' Friday Tea ' or ,hc arinual ad vcnlures bc fi |,,s a ncw w "°- c of student pamph- 

‘My prime »'i4i B itZi P rSnQh?i froi Palae of lho 1,0 P-picking. Miss Shcars's Ids with Hus slum survey of the ex- 

oidy .as a IgHS Sl'SS *1* dela !N ^ds of 


ploilallon of children and young 
people during Hie linlu-strial Revolu- 
tion, and the campaign for preventive 


“'•■j n mHnoti ... - t f uMiKtuYv, wiui ids ucminru records ot piuuauun oi enuuren anil young 

race" and one ,rc 1 oncer tboi,8h(s and conversations, reads, at people during Hie Industrial Rcvolo- 

ce J?®d with human ii£. American, Asiatic and t ? lore , hkc pm? b, °Sraphical lion, and Hie campaign for preventive 

as™ 3 ' 000 " nTolId C drai°of° diS' an! »« a--.- 

“SI r -f^ 1 * ' brings back a world that will soon ^ on Bnlish wial In/ lory, reminds 

c rnnun presence Wi origin of the encyclo- seem as distant as the Middle Ages, readers that the history of the early 


an adjective, not a noun - 'but it is 
now “ semanitically superfluous 
Anft 1 teaching Lliail presup])oses belief 
in God has now become meaning 
less and incommunicable — this book 
hsix a-u oddly old-'favhiioncU ring 
about it— aiui j.f Christians wan*! fo 
communicate wiith Hieir fetlow men. 
than no suoh distinotivc or divisive 
words as God. Christ, Chuiich. eter- 
nal life can be admiMed into Hie 
dialogue. 

Fi>r Hieology we must write 
a niHh.ro polugy— wih job, as many cri- 
tics recognized years ago. is the 
logical end- term of " secular " thco 
logiuns-lfor what it j* roatty abnut 
ks human values. Wliait Icmis 


T-L-S 

ANNUAL 


UMI,. niip'-imin Of Ptsne, the German 
m human values, cni though Julius Bissicr’s 
bolieve in hiiwelf, iirmm psjehogranis " enjoy 
in something mote ^ hUe coverage. The same 


Br | 0 { [hat country. For 
inis they have ibef ^ example, there Is nothing 
reasons, insert feni though a quite minor 

belief in God. Can ,i ifcny artist like Blrolll 

sustained on any c -hil! x column, nnd there is 
iilai basis? Is it p' Tron of Pesne, the German 
in hu man values, cri though Julius Bissicr’s 
bolieve in himself, psjehogranis " enjoy 
in something mote ^ Uk coverage. The same 
is surely the crucil i is Apply (o the quality of the 
moment. Once w -ik’d entries. The French 
transcendent God jrJ)jcnerally admirable but ihe 

into amhropologj .•;» greatly. So distinguished 

solved in aconird. [hiitorian as Pierre du 
term in Kins of naiu-fc: goes so far ns to describe 
word (Bertrand Ri p as President of the Venc- 
mg despair ") and > Wetny when the unfortunate 
meaning become* kJ- Ikl the greatest difficulty in 
lected at all until he was 
The hundreds of illus- 
Jtre well selected and mostly 
-cJuicJ. 

fcuvM. Selby, a Thirteenth • 
P rum, ih G alien 1 at Sails- 
.mu/. 32pp. Salisbury: 

. Ffisnds of Salisbury 

p. Paperback. 35p. 


Furniture 

Modern Chairs 1 9 IS- 1 970. 32pp. plus 
120 plate*. Lund Humphries. £3. 
This small handsomely produced 
volume provides a permanent hard- 
cover record of ihe exhibition hold 
at the Whitechapel Gallery in the 
summer of 1970. Ils nucleus consis- 
ted of thirty modern chairs assem- 
bled for lhc Circulation Department 
of the V alid A by Carol Hogben 
who is primarily responsible for the 
wcll-in formed catalogue. These thirty 
were expanded to one hundred and 
twenty chairs by loans from manu- 
facturers and retailers, as well as 


Factory Acts is still relevant, since 
they " provided a precedent for slate 
action in a ‘ free ’ economy to protect 
the weak, which made subsequent 
intervention,- that much easier The 
booklet includes a select bibliography 
and a list of Aid* for Teachers. 

Hotv.snN. K. C. Ota uf the 
Malbwtny Desk. 224pp. Ro.seareli 
Fiiblisbing. £3. 

I his is one of those family histories 
which, while pleasantly written and 
well produced, cannot he expected 
to have a large circulation. But it 
may appeal to some readers from 
beyond the circle of the author's own 
family and ickiicd ones, since many 
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Army. Its Con tribu lion to the De- 
velopment of a Nation. 216pp. 
University of California Press 
(IBEG). £2.85. 


JOHNSON, Dora Las (Editor). The 
Making of the Modern World. 
Volume I: Europe Discovers the 
World. 4 -16pp. Bcnn. £2.90. 
Understandably, the Middle East nnd 
Asia receive the greatest attention, 
Africa and the Americas getting only 
one chapter each. The editor slates 
in hi s introduction that this volume 
sets out to provide an examination 
of some of the major civilizations as 
they existed c 1492-1522. Most of 
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-three of them are The author has already mad: his tb* contributors stick to this guide- 

?' Mlil ihe booklet will name as an authority on the line, but Richard Storry's chapter on 

,^ ,le l o visitors who can structure and functions or tin Indian “The Japanese scene in the 16lh 

j’ 4 ^'dptuies in sim : Army both during and after the century " deals mainly with the 

wn Itx'ating all sixty ol period of the British raj by a series period c 1550-1639. The sketch-. 

of scholarly contributions to learned ma Ps are useful and many of the 
journals. This book represents the numerous illustrations are well 

ohosen ; but too many others are 


By aiifi » . fruits of many years of study. No- i u«i mu mauy uvuers an 

■* " a Memoirs thing quite like it has been written reproductions of worthier eight 
ft Malcolm. Sometlilm> before; for the author's atm, as eenth-ccntury engraving?. 

Corf, Mother Teresa manifested In the sub-title, is to <k- r 

156pp. Collins temiine the importance oE (he army phllnennliii' 
as a sociological factor in the de- rnUOSOpliy 


ITALY ~ .aW't’Utcomc nf Q ■ , vclopment of the sub-continent. Grayefp, Felix. Kant's Theoretl- 
vfe^ch in thf pli 15101 ! Tnovitnbly, much Moral analysis Philosophy, A Copimenlary ta • 

1 ; l inv ? ,N ^ P ar ‘ lcular! I h li l f cm S .-..the Central Part .of the “CritTque 

ountcr not on |y re |ations between the civil and . of p ure D cas on”. Translated by 

TBunuKtraWi UW^*S®!cciaUv ?L Vi Z Cr - S , but miKtary authorities; the division ^ Davld^Walford. Man- 
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<icat«!i ! M 2! er oTthii tlon of tho Stvaswamy Alyer reiolu- 
i of h:c n I ed - 1 “ ,n t pre_ fions » dearly brought out; over 

l nis quick InlMlI. Nn. ^ M „ rul In nnn.mnrtlol 


Chester University Press.’ Paper- 
I'back, £1.20. • ; 


nw. medium, ^ ■ta'VMTSKFariSr yam .ulSo; of ibU eommejitarv ha, 

lo P e °P l0 - races as sources of recfujtmed^ ; :and- ^ ' ’ 
f in thf o^asiou he theTike. Very iHuminating.ara bl? 
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author the two aims arc inseparable. 
Yet even a reader who finds the 
theory of interpretation unclear or 
unacceptable should find the inter* 
prctiiiion useful. It may serve ns an 
antidote to commentaries based on 
the assumption that the critical 
philosophy is a patchwork of incom- 
patible beliefs, ns well ns Lo com- 
mentaries which imply that (he post- 
Kanlian development of science has 
rendered iL worthless. The nuthor's 
theory of interpretation prevents 
him from considering the critical 
philosophy in lhc light of later deve- 
lopments — an attitude not obviously 
consonant with Kant's " Implicit 
view-puint " which Professor Grayclf 
has tried to make explicit. Mr 
Watford's translation is clear and 
agreeable. 

Poetry 

Watson. Burton. Chinese Lyricism. 
Sh-ih Poetry from the Second to 
the Twelfth Century. 232pp. 
Columbia University Press. £4.05. 
Both in bulk and Importance Shih 
poetry comprises the most impor- 
tant category in Chinese verse writ- 
ing. The term shih is n complex 
one for in some contexts its meaning 
is synonymous with “ poetry ** itself. 
Here, it docs not describe any one 
genre or verse- form, indeed a 
similar classification in English 
literature might well include Shake- 
speare's sonnets and The Prelude. 
The name originates from the Shift 
Citing, i lie "Poetry Classic" (or 
Hooks of Sungs as Waley translated 
it) of lhc eleventh to the sixth cen- 
turies lie. Professor Bin ton Watson 
has already described Ibis c.vrlic.vt 
Shih poetry In his valuable book 
Early Chinese Lite ft nure. In the 
present book he traces Hie develop- 
ment of ihe shift to ils highest point 
ol! technical perfection in rhe lit -shih 
or Regulated Verse of the T’ang 
dynasty and i > its greatest diversity 
of subject- matter in the kit -.shih and 
lii-ihih poetry of the Sung dynasty. 
There is a particularly interesting 
digression on_ the poetical innova- 
tions of tho “'ang dynasty. 

The book is obviously the our- 
comc of many years’ reading 
partly, as the author says, with 
students at Columbia and Stanford. 
Quite apart from its professed pur- 
poses. it also ha? the air of a report 
from lhc field, an account of work 
in progress. Professor Burton Wat- 
son does not pontificate, be draws 
the reader in u> share the processes 
by which he reaches his conclusions 
or % occasionally, the frustrations of 
being unable to do so. Thus the 
book is peculiarly comforting as 
well as useful to the struggling 
student of Chinese poetry amd pro- 
vides some interesting Insights for 
the general reader. Only the tide 
seems mildly inappropriate — there 
is no justification in the body of 
the book for regarding Shih poetry 
aud lyricism as synonymous. 

Railways 

Bennett, Alfred Roslino. The 
Chronicles of Boulton's Siding. 
A New Tmpre&sfon Introduced by 
John Marshall and with an Index 
added. 276pp. . Newton Abbot : 
David arid Charles Reprints. £3. 
First published In 1927 ibis describes 
the life and times of 1 Isaac Walt 
Boulton (11)23-1899), a locomotive 
engineer of rare resource, character 
and Inventive genius. At bis works 
(known . as Boulton’s Siding) be bull t 
locomotives; bought', up other 
people's old outs;' hired them out; 
pdaptfed Ihem : told them and iome- 
times, if he tkedlhem, bought. them 
.back ajgalty. He could do every- 
thing with boilers, cylinders' And 
wheds that could be : dono— and ; 
lonietlnvjs rather : more than he 
should h^vo. On one /occasion. 
Edwafd; Prince: of Wales called for 
a fast steam launch to explore tihe .' 
Sbttrcc'of the Ckpi, Faced wjth lhls . 
demand Kir Boulton stripped &' small . ; 
cplJJery puffer be, ft&pptmed to have 
^ };,W8v of jwSddle .tank and - 
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bled a real harvest of nineteenth- 
century engineering rcniiiu'sccnec and 
lablc-talk .mil t r iixiinvd it with his 
own happy sense of Imnmur. 

Roi t, I.. I. f*. 7 he Muhin t] of ,a 

£3°75 <,J ,5-,1 ' p ' Hugh I'-Aolyn. 

The l.ondnn extension of the Great 
Central Railway, running roughly 
from Nottingham lo Marylobone, 
was built between IS94 nnd 1899. 
What was to be the last of the spec- 
taculars" of the heroic age of rail- 
way building entranced a young 
Leicester pholographcr, S. W. A. 
Newton, who took something like 
1,000 pictures factually photographic 
plntcO while work was in progress. 
Hc was clearly a man of intelligence 
and also an artist and while he care- 
fully recorded all the craft work, 
tunnelling, bridging nnd cutting, 
«c, he did noL forget lo take ihe 
likenesses of lhc workmen, their hut- 
ments, their mealtimes and siestas, 
and the mission halls erected to 
serve their spiritual needs. Mr Rolt, 
both engineer nnd writer, is the ideal 
interpreter of this extraordinary 
g-illciy and of whal it represented. 
One lingers longest over the late 
nine lee ill h -century faces topped by 

vAl, ' CVCfy s ' £c . and shape. 

Newton s is a memorial ot tnuMini- 
|! Wc y al,ic ! ^ anyone done so well 
lor the building 0 i‘ ihe Ml ? 


Socitil Studies 

SunirKi. \ND. lot IN D. r fid if Or) y,i. 

V™' 1 c ""omtnitv Mt nml Ihnhh. 

* 30pp. ravNliK-k. £2.40. 

This is a collection of paper-, fir-.t 
presented in a programme arranged 
by the Psychotherapy mid Soei.il 
Psjehi.ilry Section of r lie Roy.iJ 
Medico- Psychological A ssoci.it ion, 
'Hie on hois sue not primarily 
inlei c - ted in die ni^.im/.iTjun of men- 
l.»l health %ci sices but in nnuh 
wider questions about the relation- 
ship between individuals and an 
increasingly technological society. 
Inevitably the papers arc uneven in 
quality. The paper by the lale Dr 
D. YV. Winn icon contains a good 
deal of sense and Geoffrey 
Gorer. as always, f s thoughtful and 
provocative, this lime reminding us 
thaf “mental illness *’ U defined 
differently In dilfcrenl cultures and 
I nat the anthropological evidence 
shows that " you cannot have your 
cake and cal it, havc an un-neurotic, 
un-anxious population and hope for 
high art, religious or erotic intensity, 
courageous autonomy ", 

Weiijs. Thomas J. Children in 

Need oj Special Care. lS4pp. 

Souvenir Press. £2. 

The Superintendent of the Cimphill 
~Rudolf Slciner— Schools illustrate^ 
vividly that different approaches are 
needed towards different kinds of 
physical and mental handicaps in 
children. His practical observations 
on the value of early differential 
diagnosis are combined with a touch- 
ing belief In the essential dignity of 
overy human being, however out- 
wardly malformed, 

Topography 

PUgl, J. H. B. Along the Roman 

Roads of Britain. 211pp. CasielL 

£2.75. . .. i . 

Not all , or even nl! the riiofe import- 
nnl Roman roads are traversed, Mr :! . 
Peel cbooseff. fi ve for bis t ravels, - as I , 
diverse as maybe, . \ Wall log Street 
lakes, him frdm Dover] to 1 \Vroie|ter, 
ind; through*, Jpur Chapters : Sara 
Helen East cojwucb him Into Welsh „ 
mountains i Dare Sueei . from York ' 
jo .'the; WaU and; over-tho Horded 
Peddnrs Way,, io|o B»it Anglia tan J: 
TObjia a ftnql jpurdey ilang ■the: ; 
'{$» 'Vay into tbe West ? 
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VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &c 



AN 1 itlAl COUNTY 
I.IKKVKY 

OJVISIun.M. 1 1 llltiMcTA V 
MAVIOlVNAHItl'V 
A !■ * nit Jo loirvi 

Appluani. num fie t rueful Lhtr.i 
*l#n» null crin>.Jcr.ih v v mi ,.,n-nc.- 
foiiiur ictvi "i in- iibUmn Mi.ui ii ropn 
JhJk'h ul »'mc iii.l'Wi v..th Ivm P-jncr. 
Lbrjrkt ..IM niu mu Ml, 

Hiiilhcr p ir'lcninri |-uni ('Ounli 
Llnjjilun. Ikmcin: Atvnuc. (fully irrmi 
fcjyjinn Jilli lm ,ipp:lc illoni, ,t|M AuiiuiL 

r.iiuji-.ing w‘jl c. 

B4CIK 

# AS-StSTANl INI Oy.MMIlIN Oil l- 

i 1 ! K 1 1 y iiiiiij tiiih iu I iiipor-v.-nl i, 

' mui.iiE'.iii.j me Ii-iri«r>. tfii-i- 

w'llu n/i. c'liutici: nil ,ind r i i n y. . »n 
ifi'iipl ol (nui.iuCi. 

I'l'nt-i.il <„ii. . c in ihi 1 mirk r.l .lie 

iniur.n.man n rr i , nmi A-..-:.unr.s 
annuo hr iiunl lii-rii li'iunun., ur.U hue 
ali.-..iNc CM'cilirce. pifli.aWl in IPdu<- 
f.Lul luinini Ihc, -Jii'uld hu lk<cJ M 
y> Iria elc-11 irunc.su lnj(..<,n .nd N u« u 

!«'* irnc Viiuv Hui'i.ing in .iiic urj 
CMVi.rnre 

Anniw-ork i.i i he Intoc .nation Ultlcci. 
U <1 1 ii II A.i O-.'lalidii c-r Oi.mnt-iv.a. mj 
lndiiMil.il 1 iiiv... vn. 10 P.uk Cicvirm. 
London. WIN a II' 

BOROUGH OF SUTTON 

COI.DMICLI) 

nOM'JUCJjr tluh,\KIAN 

PRINUl'AL (iFFK t.KV KA-NCit I 
_ »*L*4U lo 1 1,471} 

- APPLICATIONS me milled Imoi 
Lh»r(ered Ijteudnn, rviih muonic oinii. 
UraUuni jnd expcnoict ioi ihc uOu.e 
which milt oecopir Inca hi on the 
leilremrni nr the credent hoidri on lu 
Mo vent on net? 

■ be luctaarnl cnndidnk mil he riepoii, 
Nhlo lor inc R'lUi.il oi a r uni ml 1 inrnry 
Ikharut ui he taau'U ra put nl » cee. 
Crdl nivii reJeiolopmeuii and mvuii branch 
Uten/iel. 

.VMiatunce trill be gltcn ivuh huuami 
ipurcn.iig oi limited pi raid it ii rail alia 
3I» ret cent removal ctpciuu i-jiunle 
Cal aH.iw.ince ji i.rciunl t|Jv. 

App.icniioM. rin mind IMo rtlorcci. 
aJlculJ be *ent la ihd undcri'ancd not 
than J7tn auiIiiii. mi. 
i P. Holden, Ittwjt Cltil, C uiim 
Jiouie, .Simon Us-ldlirW. W'ui w-tehshne 

BOROUGH OI' WORTHING 

lirje.lt 111 ASM. VIA. NT A l' .-l 
C.hNIxvAL l-^IMilNV. LirTn. ARY 
i ommrncinj nijr, i» be d.-U-rmincd 
acc<«rdiiiit in giiii.iiicationt alia experi- 
ence 

■ ne .ipp-'ininicni itlM i«c inhjeei to 
(be Matronal Scheme ot Londillt.na ol 

aesticte <4 Luca, {joiernmeat UJIlieri 

■no io ihu rr.Ala.ona oi me i.ocul 
lio.rmntrni SupeiuiintuKion Adi 

Wurtn.rg U> now HU lOn nd In r veil 
tottii .ii xtutex, with n pv[-ui B iivn ol 
o»er SJ.mVj «nj ii n i>nrjc«ing noir 
Ih.m i lAduund .iddlliunal r onJcni 
*»eiy »ear. 

Appneamna. tlminy me, au.iTiAi-:iiinni 
and aepiti.-nce and me n.imc* oi 

Wd nero-in* p> wnom rnr rente mm he 
Btafle. mini ne rev.. no #j me ihlet 
Linrjrian. icnirjl IMH,v Lintar}. ( h-iPCI 
Uoju. WoriLln], tiimin 14 d.i>* ol ine 
icmeni. 

ItlU.MAb luULiu. i »«n urrk 


CAERNARVONSHIRE 
COUNIV UIIUAKV 

AIH'LKaII^M.S i.io .il...«j (turn 

luildb.v Miul'lted v.wiuliilei fur I he 
l'L*NT v‘l ScMilK AvNlilA.Nr 1 1 Uii 
4. mum l.lnr.iis lieudgu.<rlri>, Cuein.n- 
i'”':.- - s ’tarv: Uhr.m.n'i ijetl.il i^r.ide 
H.*I7 |e. 1.1,7 .'i* per .■nc.fcUi. .u i.mciuinn 
"J nit aixnroing la uiu.iiicuiinni and 
eapiriencc. Knowledge ol Vie.to ct-.m- 

C*al. ..... 

i urrhir pstllailirt ,< n a riten> ol voph- Al'Riui. 

pallnn nm.ilnih'e Ircm l he nine. or r.f — 

teui-.Uon. iv'unit Fduivunn a meet. 

Cjiic SlriCI. L.ietr.irton. ( loiinu Jjlu 
Olh .SEpun.liei. I'»7 I . 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
GRIMSBY 

OKAMOI'llriNI- AMI ML'IIC 
I.IMU AKIA.l 

AI'I'IK MION.S mi III 1 . lli'il fol lh>< 
|)>»l l.mdid \ I' .1 Vnlit pi'inl t» he 

ai-nnin.J jctniJ.ni ■>' qii.'.iiic.ii'uiti 
nna itpcdrnce 

Open.-d in io.h'. iht prr%ent Ht'i.ny 
h:it I i'«.«iOn l.p.i .md .in nnrui.l i.tuv of 
4il.nui>. I he pmi (in n Tiir-tni himy 
(■■i .uliiniiv.it i inn ihi fnu-.it lU'ict. and J 
Cfilitii.in »l ii.ur.eJ icpi>iduvi!on prinu. 
und mint contiilniihV siere. OuiiiHci- 
lli>n< (iKd I irvcniv i.fv prrlined bill 
emph nil It alto rl.iVtd up inlilmlvc ufld 
enihut.itm. 

App l(.iiiiin>. k i h in.- n.mu < ol i«o 
rclt-ivti. ih-inlil he »tni i.j ihc H.nougii 
Llhr.nl jit. r i-nir.il L hr.iit, <irjm.n>. 
Lmct . nm 1 ii I el Ih.ilt 2 .'id Angutl, I'l’l 
I-', tv. Ward, Town Link jnd Ch'U 
LvccuMie. Caiatbr 

COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
HALIFAX 

PL'BI.K Lillrt ARI1.S 
API'LIT ATIHNs ure Invned fmm 
Ciinricrrd Llhurum fi-r (he POST of 
Cllll UttfM'b I.IHIl AHIAN. siUiv on 
tree ill w.'lc fm Libi.irtani, commencing 

f" ni it'Ciirding iu iniji.liCji.i'Ug jtid 

eapeiirncc, 

AppHc iiiiint. wnli appropriate delullt 
and the niimvt nf lu.i rclercct, ihould 
rciih ilir fhirl I .hi alien, linn Lang. 
llalMav hy 2t»iii Angutl 

CULHA.M COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 

SHN10K LIIIK AR V AS.SIMANT 
APl'l ICA1 IONS from ilbrurlana aie 
in filed fur Hie nliu.e I'nSI . which In- ■ 
t.'ltci Work In on cipupdlna enlleau lib- 
ranr. Wuik Ii IniureilMu and nrletl. 

1-gpcrlciKC In nuhlic umlxtr academic 
ilprailci uou Id he on adtniijaiie. Rakiry 
nil N.J.C . UhrariunV Seale, ncc I'ulna |m 
qunliricjii.ini and experience. 

Appllcoiloni, ulvlnu me n.imei af iwu 
irrcreea, ihmild he ecnl l.i I he Liixuriuu, 
rullun College. Ahjngjnn, Oolka. at 
»oua hjMjbb, _ _ 

ENDSI.EIGII college 

OF EDUCATION 

HUI-L 

„ (bid gtuacam 

Required n quillilcd AfSI.SI AtVl 
LIRKAUHN Salarf; N.J.L iAIMXi 
hr ale. 

Application* «1ih reia<»n( details and 
inc namet ol two icroreei ibomii renOh 
inr P'JnclpalJJt hejwemhcr Jrd 

HON. SOC. OF LINCOLN'S 
INN 

. Ap fLfCAT10N.S milled for the POST 
Of LIKRAKY ASSIST AN f idrade. 
[talnec ultrailun). Vemale. 

Minimum qii illllcaimni : nvc itiiui 
jj O.C.F. "O' 1 leteL ana ahjllly ip 

f undliiciM . 9.J0-h p m. (Trrni lima 
7 P.m. bt mlai. .f-lmur nerk. M»ndny 
K> i-nd'ii'. iTtree wee**’ hoiidni. I.unck 
piaijded Nun<jtniriDiiri-') pennon 
ornu.il Libralt iliilict 
Arm w The Under Tiejaincr. Ilia 
N'.n.iurjhif Soelei) or Imtoln t Inn. 
Uncit' n t Inn. I.mdon. HIM jti„ 

HARRIS 

PUBLIC LIBRARY 

I'RFaHTOM 

(Sikirt IWjrJ pending'. Attlilonce W- 
ttJidi icm-'jl cipcniti and huudng 
actamm'iajiK'n ts At.ii)iihi..'. 

AprU'iiliin liirmi jnd fur; her ovijllg 
m-rv be oHt lined fivn Hie B-.t.->uigh 
L srjri.n Uvt.i 1-uKlt I Iht.’v. .M-rkei 
&|iui<. I'rfilun. lo -xbum applujllt-na 
AHRIUI be ,0, “ jrarJ ni ' , ,JU *r in jo -I* 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE AND 
ISLE OF ELY 

, EHUCAIIUN COMSIII 1 ET. 

CAMUKlfHihSIlIRb. COLLLlrp OP 
All r.l ANT) TdCMNoLliOY 

SEN I OH ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
(AiyLTsnil)N.ti 

Appllcnma snnuld n c lui atty gmlined 
llbrori-im iy he ritpcna ore for bout 
ordering and pio.k comrol proccduicr in 
thr Lo.lese LiArjit. 

.S.iljrt uluiln A. P.2 Grade cf S/.J.C. 
Scj-«i tsl.il. lu Lk. -'IS, p.kt I.Ciht alia.. 
Horn 

I- mi her acuili and nppdcailon farms 
from Erie t it. Hr.ni’ipji, i ..iiiniig.1. .ir 
Colieiir ol Aril and Tcchnologi-, CulLer 
Kd.'d. L.imnridlfc C B1 JAJ 

Li. D. r««j:iii Cti.ci taiwailun Ulfieer. 


CITY OF LONDON 
LIBRARIES 

SENIOR LUkllAKY ASSISTANT 

Aprllcaiiuni are Intiied fiura iiilliiblt- 
auh.llkJ jdj eapci.inccJ reruns jar ihe 
abotw ru*i m a Ou» lid Li-ucing U»- 
ruri aaul> ullhhl Ihc fangg il.4,'7 lo 
ti.UI' 

Aj’P'-lCailtin I'Vii't and .further d.-iaUi 
from Principal Atilutanl Librarian. Uulld- 
h.'il I Inir'i. I k i. t--.lkng null _lg| 
Auguti. Jndrikwt :olh Auguil 

CITY OF SALFORD 
PUBLIC’ LIBRARIES 

„ I7IS1HIC ( l.mitAHIAN 
Grade A.I* 4 ii.i 1 7Ti,.i;.t)2S per annum 

Al’Pl.ir M |i)NS arc In.licd for lb« 
ubuic PflST linm Ch.Tie'vj Lihi.iriiiiu 
with iiiuiv. iihr.iti cxcvTitnc: 

A it. w r'lune L’ti irt in the N>i;lb 
01 ihe 4. Ill i« nhrdiiltd to open In Sir- 
irinncr. ju’:. a nd II ■* hOPcq lu jjt| Dim 
lt« I Ihi.Eikin by Nuteu-hii. |«tj, || 

rdtiihie 

■ Kii'lher defa !i ..nj appl.-nun (onra 
are Iihl.iili iblf licmi ih: Lll> I jhr. tan 
{ cnii.il L'.h. in, Pi.-. Purk. MlJuru, \IJ 
■AVI'. u> ah.in up|i .r iirui i »n..u if tx 
fcliirrn-il h> Si-pJcnmcr Jid. T-’l 

CITY OF SWANSEA 

suans'i a rou.EuP us i in i ahum 

APPl-lt .VTKiNS nre ilnilcd In ill 
LliiMi-iCd libTHi.aili lor Vl'iVtINI 
MiKM* at I.IrtH \ HL -\N H«.i pot-:, 
men ur wi-.nimi, A Know rJire - I VVi'.tli 
wn.ilj Ke nn jdraiu.ige. 1 1>« .uuivg v» I 1 
need. <-n iicciigiun. id uiiJ.-'iiikc to.-nc 
cttn.iie ami SaiiirJjv jiilie-i. »Jiiiin jijsis 
iii'r.Tji wan king u'ci'K. 

Smart Htaie lai presenc'' li.Oj i i<> 
Ei ‘ * imiii mum fur qiiDificj a:..il 

£1.41" 

AiijHGruiun fitiniM <anb i^iinodind 
fium llio iinde'iigncd ; fur rrlum nt :gj|i. 
Auguil, IWM 

L J. 1 1 It r IV. PI reel ur 01 Eduiaiion 

Ldncuiiun licponment. l.undiiall 

Soar ten, 

AngilM. 1*71. j 

COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
DOLTON 

API'LlC ATIttNS arc tavltcJ Irani 

t Italic red l (brilliant tot Ibc potitbin m 
AWS1ANI Li'NDINn LIHkARIAN ol 
Ihe Ccnirul Lvfliilnu 1 i*)fai>, all iri with- 
In A P. 1-4 (EI.SIJ 10 E7.U1I. TM 
flbrurt liiuci nearly one millL-in b>H<k-i 
each icnr nnu Mi a staff uf2S.il Jr 
Cludca ii Orumrphane Record Libra, t 

hmllKT in fuim.il km nn leaueii. April 
pBimn. r*‘imi uhidlimblc from ihe Esi.h- 
IhbRK'nl And Pcrtonncl Offhfl. 'VMurln 
flnuio. Civic rcolrc. Bull on. lu be «- 
lurnid by VuHnW JMh. 


JOINT COUNTY COUNCIL 
OF iMORAY AND NAIRN 
tDUCVriON COMMIT rut 

DPPU^ W C^Nm)S, V A WA N 

n*” ‘rfgR^TjvSr-; 

to asini in ihc admuilairailun ol a de- 
velop ng litn.nir ten.ie. Abllliy io 
oitanlic iitid eemial wafl anq tmicilcal 
experience ol nUL. D .e eueni al. 

-i. M - ,u> » l* nJ Nj|rn oilco n pKunai. 
cl* ni cntlroiuncnl. ii iniourcd cllntaie 
Jill upponuDIHei io par|lcJp<iT< In munt 
ciiilnr.il und ironing ucrhliici 

: II - Jl -l m Ul.-tji. win, placing 
nwo^irvi to npeneiKr. Removni e' 

Appiic.y.lonr thmijd bc iubm:ned W 

3fiur , iws n “ i ' ouai 

1. 1 Giiihr l*. Count y Librarian. 

UNlVERSin' OF LONDON 

INSTITUTE OF ADVANCEta LEGAL 
5TUi>ILN 

APPLICATIONS a ivtf Jn.iiLd frum 
£?4vr “lo tl'aSa wllhln Ihe fcalc 

anliT 1 Fssu P *■* '" Lo ' ,Jjn 

r.Ay^l 0 **: *>»h ntmet ot mo 

! each me Librarian, 25 

Mpug tanso " WUB 5UR - V 

NOniNGHAMSHlRE 

EDUC-At ION CU.M.MI1 litli 
w -nff IJOOL LIBRARIAN 
HAR I LAND j^MPR LHENMVB 

IS urkti.p 

lor Tm^lf.yT^ hVi.'* h ARJ VN lequlrcd 

uLlobc. |'»^ T Bht " Btcom, ‘ in 

Ihe appolnimcnt olli fur al|. ri , u r.l 
ni. V mi nbllllk uni u iwlllnenttt |.i 
“ , r “H P 3 ’ 1 ln »'« Ilia <ji i ,i?iui..r. 
Ia-j tcl.no cummunlli. ULn unhid 
me UbiMlorW Stale Hl.4!J ii 
accjiiUinu lu cgsctiinco. ,u u,, n ' 
Furllier dclolll mny he ublalmil linm 
Ilir lenuilt Librarian, Cui.niv lljil \x...i 
N^'^jboni. Kill igp.CJii! 
*H* J-vIt fur nppllc.ill.int 2* AMbt*V 

THE GAS COUNCIL 

LONDON RL*IEARCIi MAHON 
,, ^.e ih. io lowing I'uoncica 

vriih typing txprrlcnct 

.■VvaALnassp. ,eM ,o ^ 

-tSUA 5fi& AIUSPSSB 

UWbAni" 1 " td, 0,1 " «*'Pe 

«ss*“°- fc " 1 ur CSE - ,n E *‘» 

Ago 2| or dier. 

£MM r|r Wl,WD ^ f#ll,e £1.095 to 
R«I TLS 6401 

LIBRARY .V-SSUfTANT 
(Mato or I'emuStl 
i Aft 2| or nvtrl 


Duties 


liupude cordmiiing (ha 


loinnjl (irculidon gniem. mglni.ilning 
a Library Loan Serv e®, keeping alack 
'•tarda itJ general filing dutiey. 

Pienoui Horary experleme, though nn 
MU , b« , fv * Wl « Uulnlng 

^ jSjI.ii , wlihin ihe urngu ol (l.iryt | 0 

.'AlwjU-nllunt gtring full dual!, should 
be add reared 10.:— The lininimeiiii 

»,;$ “»* ®«- 
Plpisc uuok BPdraprlaie irferrnca in 
i our. reply . i 
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The Polytechnic 

Queensgate, Huddersfield 


SENIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 

Applications are Invited lor 2 posts of Senior Assistant 
Librarian : one to act as Serials Libianan in the main 
Polytechnic Library, and one to assist the Tutor L bra- 
rian in the general running oi the Education Library. 
Salary within the Librarians’ Scale £1,038 (under 
review) to £1,778 (under review) according to quali- 
fications and experience. Candidates should have 
completed the L.A. Registration Examination or 
equivalent. For further particulars and application 
forms, which must be returned within 14 days of this 
advertisement, please write to the Establishment 
Officer. The Polytechnic. Queensgate. Huddersfield, 
HD1 3DH. 

TRAINEE LIBRARIANS 

The Polytechnic Library has vacancies for staff intend- 
ing to qualify as Chartered Librarians. Enquiries and 
applications are invited. Minimum educational require- 
ments : 5 <3CE passes, lnoluct'.ng one In English Lan- 
guage and 2 at M A" level. Salary within the Trainee 
Scale £489 (under review) to £1,515 (under review) 
ac/ordlng to age and qualifications. 

Poe fuelhar particular end applloatlon forma, whtqti muaf bo 
relumed wllhfn 14 daye of thle advancement, pleaee yvrlla to Ihe 
Ealahllehment Officer, The Polytaohnlo, Queensgata, Huddarelteld, 
HD1 SDH. 


Education Committee of the County of Stirling 

BOARD OF MANAGEMENT OF 
FALKIRK TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

TUTOR LIBRARIAN 

Applications aro Invlied for ihe above pool. Applicants should prefer- 
ably hold a University Degree or equivalent qualification h Arts. 
Sofence or Englnaarng, together with a reoognlzed Chartered Libra- 
rian s qualification. Applicants wllh a Unlverelly Degree in Llbranan- 
BiUp will be considered. 

Salary will bo on a scale oqulvalenl to Scale 6 ol the Scoltish Teachers' 
Salaries Memorandum. 1371. wllli a maximum of C2.388 per annum. 
Placing wl be given according to qualifications and experience. 
THU ppjl oilers opportunity and challenge I 

W* Technical College Is e major College In modern buildings 
Burtn«« W Qi m Hi n S M Building Trades. Cuemlalry, Commorce and 
Sytiy. 11 .Sj udjM, Electrloa I Enginoaring. Foundry Trades. General 
Minfin 8 ' Mechanical and Production Engineering, and 

K' nh HJ- “1“ currently over 5.000 sludenls. An extensive bultd- 

KI '» 9 ue t0 ■^ rt “ l fln ®» r, y 4e>®. on compljllan of 

whlcn l tie present Library will move lo a raw pari of ihe Collage 

Til? B P Dol (' !ed wl11 have t*im opportunity of parllclpat- 

Thi T„ H, I«rt P | n 2 ,n ® n nd commissioning ol Ihe new Library. 
The Tutor Librarian la drreclly responsible lo the Principal for the 

mertilnn °* L,brar y Service and lor Imple 

wlde varleLy ?f wur«, Pr ° V fl L ^' a '* Tuloria,s ,or s,ud6n,a * 

av'sih'r; asrafsa 

\SfJSAS. «»V n .W“ lMI ,i '" St JSttS 

JAMES MELDHUM. 

Education Olilcaa, Splits! Slreei, Stirling. Director of Lduotllon. 


LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT 

(£1,059— £1,461 p.a.) 

required for the Central 
Electricity Generating 
Board's Headquarters' Lib- 
rary which serves our 
establishments throughout 
England and Wales; 
Initially, the successful can- 
didate will be responsible 
for Book Loans. 

Applicants should have had 
a good, general eduoatlon ; 
library experience would ba 
an advantage. 

Applications stating full 
relevant details and present 
salary to B. Gri matey, Per- 
sonnel Officer (Head- 
quarters), Sudbury House, 
15 Newgate Street, London 
EC1A 7AU, 20 August, 
1971. Quote Ret. TLS/218. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE AND 
ISLE OF ELY EDUCATION 
COMAIIITEE 
County Library 

{'hiithwi *8 
LibM’tMrinn 

AP4 £1,776 lo 12,02$ 

Application? nre invited front 
couriered librarians with suiluMe 
qualification* and oinerleneu (ur 
, ® PWt ni MbrorlDn'iii-cliaTge of 
Hie sen ice w children ond scliouia 
“*'P ' vl,h removal expenses 
8 vea In approved cases. House 

svtttlabE facilitioj raa i' "1"P be 

i nl * tI - from tl, e 
r?0!L y u Ub W'* n - Shiro Hall. 

C P? 0AP ' 10 whom 

■ fFJ* 1 slytna asa. parLicu- 
education, qti&li Jt cations, 
exp arlanca. present post. etc., and 
r U Jf 0l jd addretses of uvo 
17*'“ be sout to reach 
h o b >^ Austin. JP7I . 

orilceT Ed " ard *' 0,lat Education 


West ftuRolk Count} Connell 
COUNTY L1URARY 

LIBRARIAN 

required for a mobile library 
buMd at Bury Si. Edmuada. 
Snlary for a qualified llltrarlait 
within the Special Scale (£1.038- 
4.1319a. Further details and 
application forms Trom lire County 
Librarian, Shire Ho|], Rury St. 
Ldmunqi. please quote Reloreoec 
ILo. Q|> h • ■ 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

SSftHJP . ,be IfaUBdOn oi 

SSSS.'ttSffi ‘ s .w vffffi 

it^erJl. *uuea wcluding aecci t u>a|fla oS 


jmtsi be mbit to. i»pe. Good. opnoTUintiY 

library lilcbitlquct. Hour, : V, 15 to 5 JO 
SlondW 10 Frldat J-Va.. 5 *'etVa narfiiai 
apouul mbUsy. Yetepbope for appoint 


MOUNTAIN A8H URBAN 

pr district council 
SENIOR ASSISTANT ilBRARIAN 

P°»' Is the third in 
aemlorliy m a young and uxpand- 

»£n. a.bfBS6 « jtb 

„. a * lBr y wilhin soale 
t P '; The appoint- 

■BP 1 J 8 auperannuabia, teimln- 

anher y .lrf« a ' no Ji h '« no «°s on 
anner aide. The euaoaaalu 

b PP mam 7 1 ' b8 ^dulrad to p aBS 
hoinU!? d . ca sxsntinallon and 
Union® to *" * por °P ,la, s Trade 
Applications staling ago auallri- 

wUh Q ?h«> lnd s^PsriBnoe. together 
-wl|h the names and addreuaa'of 

aS’SW asSKS 
a l *W&'(ayi 




The British National 
Service in the 
New Hebrides 


has a vacancy tor a 


FRENCH/ENGU 

TRANSLATOR 

Applications are Invited from men, and »- 
aged 24-45. with a fluent knowiedga of,’ 
spoken French. Experience in translsfa 
documents, and of simultaneous Interne 
rate of speech would be an advantagg. 
Salary, according to experience, h<nth» w , 
“L^?' 431 %*'• deluding Inducemwit Alloe 
addition, a Territorial Allowance Is payablai 
of 15 per cent of total salary earned dift 
service. A Gratuity ol 25 per cent q| sUa, 
ducemem Allowance) Is payable on 
contract. 

Applications, giving full details of education! 
ence, should be addressed to:— 

CROWN AGENT8, 1 M ’ Division, 4 MUtaC 
8.W.1, quoting reference number M3E/7fOTj>- 


Assistant Librarian 2 

Periodicals 

£1,615 to £2,075 (under review) 

10 be responsible for building up a stock ol 
■iodleals suited to the needs of the Polytechnic. 

plloants should be Graduates with a professional 
jaVdication and appropriate experience. 

Further particulars and application forms may be 
obtained from the Establishment Officer, Ulster 
College, The Northern Ireland Polytechnic, Jordens- 
town, Newtownabbey, ,Co. Antrim, 
doting dale for receipt of applications : August 30th. 

Ulster College- 
Northern Iraand 


Polytechnic 


Director: 

Derek Birley, 


MA 



ROYAL INSTITUTE 0 : 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
County Library 
County Technical Library 

senior assistant 

AP 4 (£1,778-£2,02S) plus recent award 


Applications are invited from Chartered 
Librarians for the above post. 

Housing accommodation for rental will 


RIBA Services needs two Information A*sn*‘- 
a small, enthusiastic team for an expand^ 
of work designed io help architects In their c“:? 

For one post, a library qualification or f- lion lo successfuf applicants, If required! 
CI/SfB. end experience In the construct r- ■ 
desirable. For the other, experiencs of P3' 
quality technical Information on building P«' 
handling technical Inquiries would t» 
the scale £1 ,050 to £1 ,680. 


... be 

made available the Development Corpora 

Further particulars are obtainable from the 
County Librarian, 27 Guildhall Road, North- 
amplon, NN1 1EF, by whom applications must 
be received by 25th August, 1971. 


Write or ‘phono tor further Montofo- \ 
Officer. RIBA. 66 Portland Place, WIN 4^ 


O.MEURIG JONES, 

Clerk of the County Council. 




Royal Air Force Coilegt ; Head of Library 
Cranweii, Lina, j Information 

ervice 

Library Information Service of the Cement and 
!We Association is to be transferred from Its pro- 
W location In London to Wexham Springe, near 
*** *7 and is being reorganized. These changes have 
In the need to eppolnt a new Head ot the Se r - 
"M whose first taske will be to plan the move to new 
.SrL™™ and to overhaul the present systems. The total 
5E . -V .th® service will be about sixteen Information 
'"to, Librarians and Clerical Assistants. 

Post will cell for a professionally qualified Lib- 
an or Information Scientist with considerable ad- 
stfeiiya ability and experience In the provision of 
-Liu ^ an pensive Information services. A 
.^kground, preferably In a relevant subject 
would be a valuable asset. 

* J®i ardQd by the Association as an Important 
8alar y will be negotiated on the basis of 
«nence end qualifications. 

”® n B PPMeatlons should be addressed to the 

but 0 * Adm,nl8 ^atlve Services, 

BNT AND CONCRETE ASSOCIATION, 
atn springs, Slough, Bucks. 


Post ln the Ministry of Defence forsfl 1 *: ' 
rarlan wtth et least 6 years 1 profess^' i 
ence. Experience In a scientific orw°“ | 
rary will be an advantage. ■ j i 

The duties Involve the malntsnanM i 
40,000 volumes (mainly technical wwwj 
as a large number of technical wp^, 
publications, and the provision of fltjw' 
service to the directing staff anaCf 
Salary (under review): . £1,982- 
contnbutory pension. Promotion^ 

For full details and an applloaOonftpL ^ 
turned by 7 September, 1071 > wte'Wj 
Service Commission, Alenooti 
Hants, or telephone PASlNGSTOw*^ 
500, or LONDON 01-839 1698_( 
tone ” Bervlce) , quoting G/628(6, 




Assistant 

librarian/ 

Information 

officer 


Kodak Chemical Division has a vacancy (or 
en Assistant Librarian/ Information Officer In 
its new Research and Development 
Department- Duties will include cataloguing, 
abstracting and answering technical queries 
In the research and applied chemiatry 
fields along with general library dutlos. 
Applicants should hold at lea&t pait 1 of 
the Library Assistant examinations and 
have some experience of technical library 
work. A scientific background, knowledge 
of foreign languages and familiarity with 
UDC systems are desirable but not essential. 
The company offers an attractive starling 
salary for this position along with above 
average terms and conditions of 
employment. 

Write giving lull details of age, qualifications, 
experience end present salary to: 

Personnel Manager, 

Kodak Limited, 

Kirkby Industrial Estate, 

Kirkby, Liverpool. 


Kodak 


GIPPSLAND INSTITUTE 
OF 

ADVANCED EDUCATION 

P.O. Bog 81, New borough, Vltforla, Auitralln. 3828 

The Gippslam) InMliuie of Advanced Education is an autonomous icr- 
tiory limit" lieu nubliidird In dppsland, Victoria, to *cr\c Ihe need* 
of eastern Victoria. In 1972 the LimHIiH* »IU move from its present 
temporary accoromodlUon Into the Itrsi ot it5 pcrmaiwni hulldinas 
on a Luge new site In rural surrounding* at Churchill, 100 nulea east 
of Melbourne ond 50 miles from ilie Oipprland coau and lakes. A 
ftnf-clus highway and direct electrified roll Krvlce provide cosy access 
to Melbourne. Tho campus adlolnr the complex Of cities and towns 
and Industrial enterprise! of the Lair o be Valley with a population of 
75.000. 

The Institute at present offers three-year post-matriculation diploma 
courses lu Engineering, Applied Science, Business Sliidiei, General 
Studies, and Art and Design. Degree courses in same of theta areas 
will be Introduced as soon as possible. 

Applications are Invited for tlie following key senior position : 

LIBRARIAN 

The Librarian will be responsible to the Principal for the administra- 
tion, operation aod development of ilia Library and wilt be expected 
lo play a leading part In planning Its permanent building and male rial 
facilities. With the Principal aod Heada of Schools bo will participate 
in Uie overall academic development of the lostltate. 

Applicants should be graduates with professional library qualifications 
ond must have had significant library experience at on appropriate level. 
SALARY i Within the range $<A)9.MMCA>JO.TO6- 
CLOSING DATE t 31st August, 1971. 

CONDITIONS i Temporary rented housing can ba provided and a staff 
housing scheme to provide assistance In purchasing of building a home 
la available. Fuel for Clio appointee and hit family and reasonable 
removal costs will be paid. An niiractlve superannuation adtcme It 
provided. 

FURTHER INFORMATION may be obtained from the Secretary at the 
address above. 

APPLICATIONS, giving, full perron »1 particular! (including telephone 
number, quallllcadonv. experience, present potation and tiie names 
and uddreises of three referees) ihould reach die Secretary by tire 
dosing date specified for (lu position concerned. 


■ MEDICAL ■ 
INFORMATION OFFICER 


By that we mean 
someone who : 

—is a female science 
graduate 

—has an analytical mind 
— ib aged 20-25 years 

— preferably holds a posl-graduaie diploma 
of the Librarians Association. 

The successful applicant will join a small 
team whose primary function is to scan 
medical and related literaturo. Relevant 
information has then to be abstracted end 
incorporated into a mechanised cainloguo. 
Thero will also be opportunities to deal with 
enquirios from ail spheres of the medical 
profession. 

The requirements shown are essential bul 
all applicants will also be required to 
display a logical approach to ihe work, 
combined with en aptitude for infoimaiion 
work. 

The company is the oldest and Inigos! 
afhliaie ot an international group ol ethical 
pharmaceutical manufacturers. Aa one- of 
the leaders in ihe field we Arc able to olfer 
benelits that are in keeping with the high 
standard normally associated with the 
industry. 

H you think you have the correct qualities lor 
this type of work, write for an application 
form to : 

Mr. Roborl Chnrlton, 

Personnel Olllter, 

Ell Lilly and Company 
Limited, 

Basingstoke, Hrmts. 

Tol. Basingstoke 3241. 




THE BRITISH COUNCIL 

requires 

LIBRARIANS 

for Libraries Department London 

Candida i «, preferably graduate* jn«l with library 
experience, must bo librarians qualified or qualifying. Smil- 
ing salary £1,121 at age 21 to £1.428 at 25, rising to £2,010 
{salaries under review). Possible later eons-idcririion lor 
overseas library service. Non-co n tributary .vtiperanmiution 
scheme iv ith transfer arrangements. 

Write quoting G/3 to Staff Recruitment Department, The 
British Council, 65 Duties Sir eel. London WLY 2 A A, for 
further particulars and application farm lo be sub ml lied by 
1 September. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 

AppNcnilani ore iinUcd to/ 
th* post oi 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
(CATALOGUER) (Female) 


£ or duties in lit* Refrrnee 
rary ibiinktuQ anil economic) 
Candidates should ba al least 24 
year* ot age and rautt ba Char- 
tered Librarians nllh Port 2 
papers la' Cataloguing and Clara!- 
BvflUon .or ciiu! talent. Cata- 

loguing experience euentlal. 

Salary ocwudiag us age, 1 1.71 8 ot 
24. £2.032 at 30. rl*li<B to Cl .473 


by annual lot ft menu 
Applications, staling 


ipiaUflv'g- 


lions, previous experience and data 
of (tilth, ihould ha tnruerded lu 
the OiFer of -. Esiabl.-.limenta 
(Recruiting Division), U:tnk of 
LingUnd. London. IflR (CAM. 
aut later than Lira 2ftih August. 

1971. 


LONDON BOHOUGH OF 
LAMBETH 

SCIENTIFIC LIBRARIAN 

Applications arc Invite J from 
chartered librarians v.-rlh sbvnlifio 
C-tperieD^e Tar die pou of Eden- 
utic Librarian m ihe Dirwloroic 
of Library and Annoity Svnlces. 
The officer appointed Kill be res- 
pout lb le to ihe Arsisinnt EHiecioi 
fLibrarics) for the esploilMion and 
Sjautli oi the Chemic Ttchnology 
Osllectfiii] of the London Doiaughs 
special cullfciion ; lor the organ- 
isation and eapjnnoti of tin Lam- 
beth Information NeUntk ami to 
JdyT>e the Biblioorarhlc .Services 
Officer du thi; seLcimn of scien- 
Lillc nnd Kelt nk at bonks, 

Salary : 12.D2S-t2.2M( per annum 
i A P.5) plus H44 pur annum Lou- 
don VVclnlnlng. 

Application lutni ubt/diuble from 
tlic DliKluratti of Manaurmtat 
Services. 17. Rnrdeu Road. Urislan 
llill, London, M.W.2. Ref, No, 


• fisaazsr L,iOX ssirap aAjye • 


STORE MANDF.VfLLE 
HOSPITAL 
AYLESBURY BUCKS 

MEDICAL 
LIBRARIAN 

Applications are Invited Tpr. tlw 
ppil of Llbrarlan.-ta the' NulflpM 
Medical Certlre. TTifg la n- llvilr 
4Qd Interesting post whlclr .ft 
clowjj- linked with the ntptdly es*-| 
pending Postgraduate Centre for.J 
the Aylesbury aron. A hew district ' 
geoerat, hospllnl will comment'd 
building later this year. 

Applicants .ahould’'- be. ‘■inalllied 
librarians,' Eiparlened'ol rtiedibsl 
library work; desirable ‘but up! 
euentlal' Salary within; Neale 
£1,336. id £1,787 n.a; " . • - ■ 

• Further details obtainable from 

K 1 Administrative |f Offfeel' lb. l 
hi applications with t^o namfs; 

■ for roferepco slinuld bS.-veedr^or. 

a a*. Atigtui. .-dan, 
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ssified Advertisements: 

'•pcs Literary Supplement publishes Classified Advertisements- 
me following headings : . 

^tments 1 Other Categories ; , . ’ ;; 


m 

University 

fional 


Books and Prints 

Literary ( 

_ . Typing Services 

mtntiocnisVacRRf Perspsntl; 

, For Sale; aud Wanted 


. Researchers 1 ’ 

, Lectures .& ■■Meellngi- 
! Educafiotial Cojuses y V 
• . .; Goios 

• theatres & ExhlbWoiis 1 


■ 35p a line , 
Display £5. 


Order Form 

Please fill in the- form below in block capitals, with ihc dopy for 
your announcement ai^d spnd it to the address below. 

RaCDsi 3Sp pcr lino (Min. 70p) Box Number I5p Extra. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


COPY . • • . ; r - ^ 


1 • II . 
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